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WOMEN OF AMERICAS 
KNIT “Good Neighbor” TIES 


By Jane D. Harpinc, Department of Commerce 


Men produce, direct, and promote the 
flow of goods, and undoubtedly influence 
the feminine buyer—‘“the shadow of a 
man stands behind every woman who 
puys’—but the day-in-day-out pur- 
chasers of consumer goods, creating the 
demand for a continual supply and dis- 
play of consumer products, are more 
often women than men. The Department 
of Commerce has estimated that 85 per- 
cent of all retail purchases are made by 
women. Other estimates show that 
women are responsible for 75 to 90 per- 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


cent of all retail buying for the average 
family in the United States. 
Advertisers in the United States long 
ago learned to direct the bulk of their 
illustrations and copy to catch the fem- 
inine eye and to devote three-fourths of 
their radio time to the interests of the 
housewife. Recently the saying, “never 


underestimate the power of a woman” 
has become the advertising slogan of a 
nationally famous magazine. 

In Latin America, the influence of 
women upon retail purchases is prob- 





War has simplified women’s sports clothes, as well as stimulated their enthusiasm for 


outdoor activities. 


Argentine women are fishing at the fashionable beach resort of Mar del Plata—note the 


peasant bandanas worn American style. 





ably less apparent but as great as in the 
United States. Magazine advertisements 
for Latin America in 1941—the majority 
of which were placed by North American 
advertisers—devoted 40 percent of their 
copy to advertising cosmetics, drugs, and 
medicines, and 16 percent to radios, 
refrigerators, and other household 
appliances. 


Women Influence Imports 


For this reason, the likes and dislikes 
of the feminine buyer are important 
factors influencing the consumer imports 
of every South American country—and 
thus indirectly the flow of inter-Amer- 
ican trade—owing to the fact that a 
considerable proportion of Latin Ameri- 
can imports are manufactured goods 
bought by the women of the Americas. 

Conversely, the outbreak of war in 
Europe, by disrupting the normal flow 
of familiar manufactured products to 
Latin America from the industrial cen- 
ters of the world—from the United 
States, England, Europe, and Japan—has 
materially affected the buying habits, and 
in many instances the daily lives, of 
women in Central America and South 
America. 

This effect may be seen in two im- 
portant results of World War II for the 
Latin American housewife; one, a grow- 
ing scarcity of consumer goods—both 
essential and luxury items—owing to the 
critical drop in imports; and, two, a 
sharp rise in the cost of living. 


Critical Lack of Essentials 


Inasmuch as the Latin American coun- 
tries are predominantly agricultural, 
the majority of manufactured articles, 
such as textiles, household appliances, 
furniture, soap, and medicine, used by 
the Latin American woman of means, as 
well as by her poorer neighbor, must be 
imported. 

Consequently, the disruption of normal 
trade routes, which began in 1939 and 
gradually intensified as the war spread 
over the seven seas, brought about a crit- 
ical lack of essential imports in most of 
the Latin American countries—so much 
so, that the pressing need to cbtain cer- 
tain imported articles for their homes 
has become a more important problem 
for Latin Americans than their former 
problem of finding markets for their 
commercial exports. 
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For example, Europe, particularly the 
Ax's countries, and Japan have long been 
the principal sources of Latin America’s 
rayon imports, most of which were ulti- 
mately purchased by women. Since 1940, 
however, imports of rayon have steadily 
declined. 


S. A. Loses Old Markets 


To Europe and Japan, South American 
women have been accustomed to look for 
their personal and household textiles— 
cotton and woolen piece goods—toys, and 
useful household gadgets. Germany was 
the principal source of South American 
imports of children’s toys. In 1937 Ar- 
gentina bought more toys from Germany 
than from Japan and the United States 
(its next largest sources of toys) com- 
bined. In fact, Germany and Japan in 
1937 controlled the entire South Ameri- 
can market for toys. Japan supplied 





manufacturers of artificial silk and cot- 
ton piece goods. 


Clothing of a very 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


Latin America inspires milady’s fashions now—the Bolivian “chola” dress of the 
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cheap quality, toys, drugs, and raw silk 
were also purchased from Japan. 

Argentine women, accustomed to see- 
ing unlimited supplies and large selec- 
tions of imported products in their 
stores, have felt keenly the results of the 
curtailments in foreign trade. Imports 
in Argentina declined from 850,000 tons 
in the first 6 months of 1940 to less than 
500,000 tons during the first half of 1941. 
Textiles, the chief import item supplied 
by England, declined from about 11,000 
tons in 1940 to 2,000 tons in 1941. Other 
imports of interest to women were also 
drastically reduced in 1941—silk and wool 
by 64 percent, cotton by 59 percent, and 
perfumes by 34 percent. 


U.S. Becomes Buying Source 


As Europe became involved in war, 
Japan attempted to fill the gaps in goods 
formerly supplied to Latin America by 
Germany, France, and Italy, but with 
little success, and after December 1941, 





derby-hatted senorita on the right becomes the modish 1942 dinner gown on the left. 
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Japanese shipments to South and Cen. 
tral America ceased altogether. 

With Europe and Asia out of the pie. 
ture as available sources of Latin Amerj. 
can imports, Latin American women haye 
been forced to look more and more to the 
United States for all their imports; ang 
to the United States have come more 
Latin American women on _ shopping 
tours than ever before. Table 1 shows 
the gradual shift of the source of Latin 
American imports from Europe to the 
United States during the years 1938 to 
1940. 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of Total Latin 














American Imports by Country of 
Origin, 1938-40 
| 1941 ( 
“ee 9: 93% 940 | 6 
From 1938 1939 1940 | months) 
Percent, Percent Percent) Percenj 
United Kingdom 11.8 10. 1 10.3 9.4 
Germany 16.5 13.3 1.2 (1) 
France 3.4 3.4 1.6 (1) 
Italy 3.0 2.3 1.7 (1) 
United States 34. 6 40.6 52 60.5 
® i Imports negligible. Reports from Latin Americap 
countries on imports from continental Europe are tog 
incomplete for an accurate percentage of total imports 


to be drawn. 


Whereas the United States supplied less 


than 35 percent of the total Latin Amer. ' 


ican imports in 1938, it jumped to almost 
41 percent in 1939, to nearly 53 percent 


in 1940, and in the first part of 1941 was | 
It has been | 
trade between Latin | 
America and the United States more | 


supplying over 60 percent. 
estimated that 


than doubled during the first 2 years of 
war. 


Today It’s “Made in U. S. A.” 


For individual Latin American coun- 
tries, the increase in imports from the 
United States is more spectacular, as may 
be seen in table 2 which shows the pro- 
portionate share of the United States in 
the imports of 12 Latin American coun- 
tries. In cases where the South Amer- 
ican housewife had formerly seen “hecho 
en Allemagne” (made in Germany), or 
“hecho en Japan” (made in Japan), on 
her kitchen utensils, yard goods, chil- 
dren’s games, and toys, she grew accus- 
tomed to seeing “made in U. S. A” 


TaBLE 2.—Proportionate Share of the 
United States in the Imports of lb 
Latin Americar Countries 








Se an P 1941 (first 
Country 1939 1940 six months) 
Percent Percent Percent 

Argentina 17.2 29.1 | 7.9 
Brazil 33. 6 51.9 | BRS 
Chile $1.1 47.9 a 
Colombia 54.0 71.4 8.6 
Cuba 74.0 78.0 | 87.5 
Ecuador 48. 7 59.4 72.5 
Guatemala 54.5 73.8 7.4 
Mexico 66.0 78.8 49 
Nicaragua 68. 4 84.0 | (4) 
Peru 41.1 53.1 | 61.8 
Uruguay 5. 2 16.3 | Bs 
Venezuela 61.1 73.7 | 79. ! 





1 Not available. 


Since the early part of 1941 the cost | 


of United States imports in Latin 
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America has risen steadily, owing to a 
rapidly intensifying shortage of shipping 
facilities, higher insurance rates, and a 
growing scarcity of manufactured mate- 
rials in the United States itself. Many 
Latin American importers foresaw that 
shortages would occur if the United 
states entered the war, and in 1940 and 
1941 piled up stock surpluses as a backlog 
for possible lean years ahead. 

This was true of a popular American 
cereal and breakfast food, canned foods, 
sewing machines, and certain electrical 
appliances, the export of which to Latin 
America from the United States increased 
considerably in 1941. Consequently, dur- 
ing the early months of 1942 in some 
localities, notably the larger cities, the 
South American housewife has been able 
to continue buying canned foods, cereals, 
and household gadgets while the supply 
lasted. 


Industrial Development Due 


One result of shortages in manufac- 
tured goods, beneficial in the long run 
to Latin American women, has been to 
give a new and increased incentive to 
South American men to develop their 
national industries in order to produce 
a larger amount of manufactured prod- 
ucts with which to attract the feminine 
buyer. The “Good-Neighbor” program 
in the United States has helped this 
movement toward greater economic self- 
sufficiency, by bank loans and technical 
advice, realizing that industrial expan- 
sion in Latin America will result in rais- 
ing the general standard of living, which 
in turn means more potential customers 
for United States exports after the war. 

The United States has always had its 
greatest export markets for consumer 


hd an att oe in . 
Courtesy Pan American Union 
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goods in industrialized countries where 
the resulting higher standard of living 
creates a demand among the women of 
that country for ever-increasing amounts 
of manufactured goods. 

Another incentive to the industrial de- 
velopment of Latin America has been the 
activities of European refugees who, as 
technicians, have frequently improved 
the commercial enterprises, or industries, 
in which the refugees engage. In Argen- 
tina, in the past 2 years, the tanning and 
curing of leather has been vastly im- 
proved by the skill of refugees from 
Austria, France, and Italy who have 
entered the leather business. Suede bags 
formerly bought by the Latin American 
lady of fashion on trips to Europe are 
now made in Argentina and compare 
favorably with the finest French suedes, 
showing an equally velvet finish, and a 
dye which does not rub off. 


Bogota Makes Clothing 


In Colombia, among the new indus- 
tries which have arisen since the war, 
is a company organized in Bogota in 1941 
to produce, for the first time on a large 
scale, ready-to-wear clothing for men 
and women. The factory was outfitted 
with American-made machinery, and 
technicians were brought from the 
United States to instruct the native em- 
ployees in cutting suits and dresses along 
North American lines. There is an ever- 
growing middle class of consumer in 
Colombia, and this new industry now 
offers attractive, well-made clothes, at a 
price Colombian women can afford. 

Artificial silk, in its most common 
form of rayon cloth, has become an es- 
sential dress material for the Latin 
American woman, not only for the 


SRA 
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Fiber from milk—“aralac,” the new sub- 
stitute for Australian rabbit fur, developed 
in the Western Hemisphere to make felt 
hats, blankets, pillows, dress goods, and 
used in permanent waving. 


wealthy senora at the beach resorts and 
races, but for the native Indian woman 
whose one essential wrap—her reboza or 
shawl—is now more often made of rayon 
than of cotton or wool. Hence the cur- 


tailment of imports of rayon yarn has 
brought an annoying shortage of rebozas, 
dresses, and dress fabrics in many Latin 
American markets and shops. 
(Continued on p. 33) 


Mexico, 





Rae ee. 


Native costumes from south of the border show the origin of many present-day modes and attires. 


From left to right, Brazilian, Cuban, Panamanian, Colombian, Venezuelan, Peruvian, and Nicaraguan women model their country’s 
native dress, headdress, and accessories. 
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The value of United States direct in- 
vestments in foreign countries was ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000 at the end of 
1940, compared with $6,691,000,000 at 
the close of 1936 and $7,528,000,000 at 
the close of 1929.* (See table 1.) 

Direct investments include all United 
States holdings in foreign corporations 
or enterprises which are controlled by 
interests domiciled in the United States, 
or in the management of which such 
interests have an important voice.’ 
These holdings extend to almost every 
country and political dependency in the 
world, except Russia, and include a wide 
variety of enterprises. Rubber planta- 
tions in Africa, Latin America, and Asia; 
copper mines in Chile and South Africa; 
petroleum properties in South America, 
Europe, and Asia; Canadian fisheries 
and paper mills; sugar and fruit planta- 
tions in the Caribbean area; public-util- 
ity concerns and railroads in Canada, 
Latin America, China, India, and the 
Philippine Islands; and factories produc- 
ing thousands of different articles lo- 
cated in every continent—these are all 
evidences of the extension of United 
States business enterprise into foreign 
fields. 


Investment Units Larger 


Approximately 30 percent of the 1940 
total of $7,000,000,000 was invested in 
Canada, 40 percent in Latin America, 20 
percent in Europe, and the remainder 
throughout Africa, Asia, and Oceania. 
Although the value in 1940 was somewhat 


1This article is based on a forthcoming 
study, “American Direct Investments in For- 
eign Countries—1940,” the third of a series 
of surveys which have been made in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
since 1929. The first two reports related to 
the respective year ends 1929 and 1936. 
The current study applies to the end of 1940, 
and it should be noted therefore that changes 
which may have occurred directly or in- 
directly as a result of military operations 
since the beginning of 1941 are not reflected 
in the data. 

?The forthcoming bulletin on which this 
analysis is based contains a detailed dis- 
cussion of valuation and other technical 
questions concerning the computation and 
analysis of the statistics on direct invest- 
ments. 
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By Rosert L. Sammons and Mitton ABeEtson, Department of Commerce 


lower than the estimate of 7.5 billion 
dollars at the end of 1929, the number 
of investment units abroad was larger 
at the later date. The lower exchange 
rates prevailing in 1940 accounted for the 
decline in aggregate dollar value. The 
relative importance of direct investments 
compared with United States holdings of 
foreign-dollar bonds has nevertheless in- 
creased during the past decade, owing to 
substantial redemption and sinking-fund 
operations and widespread repatriation 
of the latter. 


From the point of view of income re- 
ceived, direct investments are of even 
greater relative significance. Income re- 
ceived from this type of foreign invest- 
ment in 1940, estimated at $450,000,000, 
was 78 percent of the total received from 
long-term investments in foreign coun- 
tries, whereas the corresponding percent- 
age for the value of the investments 
themselves was 66. 


Year-to-Year Changes 


Although changes in the value of di- 
rect investments since 1929 are of con- 
siderable interest, the figures shown for 
the respective years are not quite com- 
parable. Their year-to-year variations 
reflect exchange fluctuations and restric- 
tions, acquisitions, sales, and changes in 
the amount of capital employed in exist- 
ing enterprises. 


While the period 1936-40 was in gen- 
eral far more profitable than the period 
1929-36, certain characteristic features 
of the years of the great depression con- 
tinued to affect the value of investments 
as late as 1940. The renewed widespread 
exchange depreciation which began with 
the invasion of Austria in March 1938 
continued throughout the occupation of 
other European countries, several of 
whose currencies were no longer quoted 
after the German invasion. Investment 
values in countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies declined accordingly when con- 
verted into dollars. On the other hand, 
restrictions regulating the transfers of 
funds from many of these countries 
served to limit dividend and other trans- 
fers, thus creating an “involuntary” ad- 
dition to outstanding United States in- 
vestments in these countries. 
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War Encouraged Withdrawals 


The spread of the war during 1949 
encouraged withdrawals of funds from 
many continental European enterprises 
that operated in countries with limiteg 
or no exchange restrictions, although in 
general a portion of earnings was per. 
mitted to accumulate. 


TABLE 1.—American Direct Investments 
in Foreign Countries, by Geographic 
Areas, 1929, 1936, and 1940 


{In thousands of dollars} 





—_— 


1936 | 1940 


i | ee, 


i 
Area and country es 1929 








| 
| 
. 























Canada and Newfound- 

land: 

Canada.. j 2, 010, 320) 1, 936, 193 2, 008, 941 
Newfoundland. - on (!) 15, 448| 3, 753 
| Meds, 

Total....... -|2, 010, Lu 1, 951, mo One 2 , 102, 604 

Europe: 
Te 14, 337 5,738} (2) 
Belgium “and Luxem- 

i irivngenavaneneves 64,246) 34,890) 17, 004 
Czechoslovakia... 4, 875) 4, 725 7, 730 
Danzig, Estonia, Latvia, | 

and ‘ithuania AE af 10, 124! 1, 701 1, 207 
Denmark..________-- 15,824) 13,778) 19, 691 
Finland - -- et ae 956) 1, 643 5, 502 
I tt sions tric nan a 145,009) 145,683) 117, 199 
ES 216,514) 227, 817| 9 349, 399 
Lo ae — 5, 136) 8, 508 6, 012 
Hungary - - basineieall 7, 870 9, 306; 13, 069 
Irish Free State.........| 2, 129] 315 2, 085 
ES OEE J | 113,216] 70,181) 75, 493 
Netherlands. .........-- 43,234) 18,836) 18,167 
= ee 22, 970| 26,681) 30,945 
A EST 51, 193! 33, 500; 29, 019 
Portugal incl. Azores 

and Madeira Islands 11, 546 5,719 7,050 
Rumania and Bulgaria..| 14,648) 43,952) 51,233 
Spain incl. Canary Is- 

7 SR eae 72, 230 80,532} 73,306 
aE RSA PRs 19, 230 25, 493 26, 361 
Switzerland ee 16, 804) 8,634) 23.852 
United Kingdom 4_______| 485,235) 474,130) 540, 604 
Yugoslavia --| 6, 932 3, 190 5, 167 

Total__- — * M4, 248/1, 244, 952 . 


os 


atin America: 

West Indies: | 
Cuba .| 918,957) 666, 254 
Dominican Republic..| 69,322} 40,705| 41,895 
Haiti ----| 14,191] 9,671] 12.479 
Other West Indies. | 6l, 281| 36,501} 50,762 


Total, West Indies |1, 053, 751| 753, 131| 673,933 


s f 














Central America and | 
Mexico: | 
Costa Rica... ; | 22,166) 13,286) 24,726 
Guatemala | 69,979) 50,387) 68,224 
Honduras and British | | 
Honduras ; 71,485) 36,425) 38,267 
Nicaragua -| 13,002 4, 466 8, 858 
Panama. .--. : 28,459) 26,688} 36,815 
Salvador - : 29, 466 7,164) 11,204 
Mexico athe 682, 536) 479,465) 357,927 


| 


Total, Central 
America and | 
Mexico im 








‘ 
i 


917, 093) <5, OO 546, 021 





South America: | 
331,819} 348,268) 387,945 














Argentina 

Bolivia. _._.-- ...-| 61,619] 18, 337] 26,829 
Brest. .<...- _.....-| 193,606) 104, 345} 240, 109 
i ...| 422,593) 483,736) 413,983 
Colombia pie 123,994) 107,549) 111,616 
Ecuador._. 11, 777) 4, 941 5, 107 
Guianas (British, | 

French, and Suri- 

_ ey ice 5, 688) 7, 501 5, 965 
Paraguay re 12, 615 5, 077 5, 037 
Peru... _- aa 123, 742; 96,052) 81,597 
Uruguay --. a 27,904! 13, 917) 10, 918 
Venezuela. eek 232, 538} 186, 266) 262, 376 

| ae : .-[t, 547, 805 1,465, 080 1, 51, 82 





Total, Latin] | | 
America 4 3, 518, 73912, 847, 001 2, 771, 436 


=== 


' Included in Canada. 

2 Included in Germany. 

3 Includes Austria. 

‘Includes Gibraltar and Malta in 1929 and 1936; and 
in 1940 also Cyprus. 
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TABLE 1.—American Direct Investments 
in Foreign Countries, by Geographic 
Areas, 1929, 1936, and 1940—Con. 


[In thousands of dollars] 





—_—_—__ 


Area and country 1929 | 1936 1940 


— 


Africa, Asia, and Oceania: 





Africa: ; 
British Africa. _-......- Pay wise cdedadcueees 
British South Africa__|_......-- 55,127} 72,901 
Other British Africa. ._|.....-.-- (8) 5, 014 
SS colt Gncsdeacns 6, 534 8,305] 22,753 
Portuguese Africa. - - - 9, 000 10, 451 1, 745 
Other Africa.........-.- 9,849) 18,811} 28,660 
Total, Africa -| 102, 229 92,694) 131,073 
| 
sia: 
om Bahrein Is- 
lands, and Iran 1,092 17,780} 57,324 


British Malaya, 
French Indochina, 














and Thailand_. 27, 103) 27,026} & 26, 805 
ee 113, 754; 90,593 46, 136 
eee 32, 676 29, 680 48,775 
Iraq, Palestine, Syria, 

and Cyprus 7_- 13, 269} 29,605) 31,274 
Japan. ---- Pes 60, 700 46, 694 37, 671 
Netherlands Indies. __- 66,012) 69,759) 71,275 
Philippine Islands_._..| 79,935) 92,150) 90, 695 
Turkey-. f | 8, 505 13, 706 11, 990 

Total, Asia ..| 403,045) 416,993) 421,945 
ceania: 

yieairciie -_ 149,154; 89,028 97, 670 

New Zealand..........| () | 21,998) 22, 562 

Total... _.| 149,154) 111,027} 120, 232 

—— oS OS FS 

International sevee|--o------] 26,190] 32, 597 
Total, Africa, Asia, ( 7 





Oceania, and Inter- 








national | 654, 428) 646,904) 705, 847 
Grand total......_......|7, 527, 735 6, 690, 498|7, 000, 342 
| j 
‘Included in Other Africa. 
‘Includes New Caledonia. 
1 Excludes Cyprus in 1940 
§ Included in Australia. 


Between 1936 and 1940 reinvested 
earnings totaled $387,000,000, and new 
investments totaling $64,000,000 were 
$40,000,000 less than the total sales and 
reductions of $104,000,000. More re- 
cently there have been a number of at- 
tempts to sell investments abroad. Early 
in 1941, the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation sold to the Ru- 
manian Government its operating sub- 
sidiary in that country, the United States 
Treasury Department licensing the Ru- 
manian Government to utilize its blocked 
funds to make the purchase. In other 
cases licenses have been refused, par- 
ticularly if Axis funds were involved. 


Slight Decline in Values 


The portion invested in the Western 
Hemisphere declined slightly in value, 
from 73 and 72 percent in 1929 and 1936, 
respectively, since relative increases in 
investments located in Canada and Cen- 
tral America were more than offset by 
declines in the holdings in the West 
Indies and Mexico. Investments in 
Europe and in the rest of the world in- 
creased also during the 1l-year period. 

With approximately $2,800,000,000 in- 
vested in the 20 American Republics and 
in foreign possessions throughout Latin 
American areas, the area to the south 
of the United States ranked first. Can- 
ada, including Newfoundland, was next 
in importance, followed by Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. 

Seven countries accounted for 67 per- 
cent of total direct investments at the 
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end of 1940. Almost half of this portion 
was in Canada alone. Next in order of 
importance were Cuba, United Kingdom, 
Chile, Argentina, Mexico, and Germany. 


Canada and Newfoundland 


Investments in Canada were almost 
four times as large as those in any other 
country. Their total value, exclusive of 
Newfoundland, was $2,099,000,000, an in- 
crease of $163,000,000 over 1936, despite 
a decline of 9.1 percent in the exchange 
rate for the Canadian dollar during this 
period. The dollar value of the United 
States stake in each of the major Cana- 
dian industries, except mining and utili- 
ties, increased during this period. 

Holdings in manufacturing enter- 
prises, excluding paper and wood pulp, 
totaled 30 percent of direct investments 
in Canada and constituted the largest 
American industrial interest in that 
area. The metal products industry was 
the most important of the manufactur- 
ing industries, having replaced the chem- 
ical group since 1936. Investments in 
foodstuffs, chemicals, and machinery 
were next in order of importance. 

Of the investment of $406,000,000 in 
public utilities and transportation, elec- 
tric generating and gas utilities ac- 
counted for $236,000,000. About $160,- 
000,000 of the remainder was almost 
evenly divided between railroads and 
communications systems owned in the 
United States. Paper and wocd-pulp in- 
terests amounted to $308,000,000. The 
stake in insurance, mining, and smelting, 
and petroleum was $263,000,000, $187,- 
000,000, and $120,000,000, respectively. 


Latin America 


Direct investments in Latin America 
at the end of 1940 declined both in value 
and in proportion of total since 1929. 
The decreases during this period re- 
sulted in large measure from declines in 
investment values in Central America 
and the West Indies resulting from 
causes other than exchange depreciation. 

More than half of the total invest- 
ment of $2,771,000,000 was devoted to the 
production of such raw materials as 
petroleum, nitrates, copper, sugar, and 
fruit. More than a third was invested 
in public utility operations, and only 10 
percent was devoted to manufacturing 
and distribution (other than petroleum). 


West Indies 


Direct investments of $560,000,000 in 
Cuba were 83 percent of the total in the 
West Indies and 8 percent of the world 
total. Among the countries of the world, 
Cuba ranked second as an area of Amer- 
ican direct investment, despite a drop of 
over $100,000,000 from 1936. Of this de- 
cline, $24,000,000 represented write- 
downs in the reported value of agricul- 
tural investments. These were valued at 
$241,000,000 and comprised mainly sugar 
properties. Of almost equal importance 
were the public utility investments valued 
at $233,000,000. Investments in the Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, and “Other 
West Indies” increased both in number 
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of units and value over 1936. No attempt 
was made to estimate the holdings of 
American citizens domiciled in the West 
Indies, inasmuch as such investments do 
not come within the scope of the study. 
However, the large number of relatively 
small enterprises in this area, especially 
in Cuba, are probably of more than 
negligible importance. 


Central America and Mexico 


Investments in Mexico bear somewhat 
the same importance to total investments 
in Central America as investments in 
Cuba do to the total in the West Indies. 
The value of investments in Mexico de- 
clined by more than $120,000,000 between 
1936 and 1940 and lowered the import- 
ance of Mexico as an area of direct in- 
vestments from fourth to sixth place. 
The decrease was distributed among all 
the major industries except manufactur- 
ing, and was attributable to several fac- 
tors, including a decline of 26 percent 
in the dollar value of the peso. 

In the most important industry, min- 
ing and smelting, a considerable liquida- 
tion of investment took place in the form 
of capital distributions. The total de- 
crease from 1936 was $45,000,000. Pe- 
troleum investments fell in value from 
$69,000,000 in 1936 to $42,000,000 in 1940, 
owing in part to the sale of several enter- 
prises to the Mexican Government. The 
decline in public utility and railroad in- 
vestments from $148,000,000 in 1936 to 
$116,000,000 in 1940 reflected property 
sales, operating losses, and the depre- 
ciation in the value of the peso. 

Investments in other Central Ameri- 
can countries rose by $40,000,000 between 
1936 and 1940. Changes in investments 
in Guatemala and Salvador resulted 
largely from technical considerations in 
determining valuation, and represented 
variations in method of allocating to the 
respective countries their shares of the 
value of a large company operating in 
both countries. 


South America 


Investments in South America totaled 
$1,551,000,000 at the end of 1940 and 
compared very favorably in total value 
with those of 1929 and 1936. More than 
half of the investments were concen- 
trated in the production of raw materials, 
primarily petroleum, copper, and ni- 
trates. Investments in electric light and 
power facilities constituted, however, the 
largest single category. Communications 
(radio, telephone, cables, etc.) and man- 
ufacturing investments were also com- 
paratively large. Raw material produc- 
tion was concentrated in Chile, Vene- 
zuela, and Colombia, whereas manufac- 
turing and distribution establishments 
were concentrated to a substantial de- 
gree in Argentina and Brazil. 

American interests were largest in 
Chile; almost two-thirds of the total of 
$414,000,000 was employed in the produc- 
tion of copper and nitrates. Declines in 
mining investments since 1936, aggregat- 
ing $106,000,000, resulted from large 
capital distributions, from decreases in 
holdings of long-term obligations, and 
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from an exchange depreciation of ap- 
proximately 20 percent in the pound 
sterling, in which currency a portion of 
the data for nitrate companies was ac- 
cessible. By advancing to a total of 
$121,000,000, investments in public utili- 
ties are shown at a value 50 percent 
higher in 1940 than in 1936. 


Public-Utility Holdings 


Investments in Argentina amounted to 
$388,000,000 by the end of 1940. More 
than half of these represented public- 
utility holdings and most of the re- 
mainder were found in manufacturing 
and distributing companies. The con- 
centration of investments in these in- 
dustries was indicative of both the stage 
of industrial development reached by 
Argentina and the absence of large 
mineral resources in that country. As 
in Chile, there was a sharp increase in 
the value of public utility investments 
during the 4-year period, despite a drop 
in the rate of exchange; these were in- 
creased by $67,000,000, to a total of 
$222,000,000. Investments in meat-pack- 
ing enterprises were little changed from 
1936, but they continued to represent the 
most important manufacturing interest. 
Chemicals were next in importance, fol- 
lowed by cement. From 1936 the num- 
ber of investment units increased from 
106 to 125. 


In Brazil the value of American direct 
investments in 1940 totaled $240,000,000 
and represented an increase of $46,- 
000.000 over 1936. About $28,000,000 of 
the rise was in public-utility holdings 
and, as in Argentina, this was the most 
important industry. The bulk of the 
remainder was in manufacturing and in 
distributive enterprises. 


Mining Investments Decline 


A sharp decline in the value of mining 
investments in Peru, from $47,000,000 in 
1936 to $20,000,000 in 1940, was partially 
offset by sizable increases in other invest- 
ments. As a result, the total investment 
decline from $96,000,000 to $82,000,000 
was attributable largely to the drop of 
39 percent in the dollar exchange rate 
of the sol during the period. Petroleum, 
copper mining, and public utilities were 
the chief enterprises. 

The investment interest in Colombia 
and Venezuela was primarily centered 
in the production of petroleum. In the 
latter country, $250,000,000 of a total in- 
vestment of $262,000,000 fell into this 
category; in Colombia $75,000,000 out of 
a total of $112,000,000 was invested in 
petroleum properties. This included the 
operation of the Barco concession in Co- 
lombia. Petroleum holdings in Venezuela 
increased by $75,000,000 over 1936, mainly 
as a result of expansion in existing com- 
panies and an increase of 31 percent 
in the exchange rate. Public-utility in- 
vestments in Colombia were about a 
third as large as those in petroleum; in 
1936, however, investments in petroleum 
and public utilities totaled $59,000,000 
and $31,000,000, respectively. Invest- 
ments in enterprise other than petro- 
leum were comparatively small. 
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For each of the remaining countries— 
Bolivia, Ecuador, the Guianas, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay—the number of foreign 
units reported in 1940 was higher than 
in 1936. The value of the investments 
increased in Bolivia and Ecuador, was 
unchanged in Paraguay, and declined in 
the Guianas and in Uruguay. 


Europe 


Up to the end of 1940 the war had 
produced no marked change in the value 
of American direct investments in Eu- 
rope. Relatively few plants suffered 
physical damage, and there was no great 
evidence of write-offs on foreign com- 
pany books. The increase in investments 
from $1,245,000,000 in 1936 to $1,420,- 
000,000 in 1940 mainly reflected changes 
in holdings in the United Kingdom and 
Germany, where considerably more than 
half of United States interests were con- 
centrated. Investments in manufactur- 
ing establishments predominated, al- 
though they represented only 45 percent 
of the total as compared with 49 percent 
in 1936. Petroleum and distribution in- 
vestments were 21 percent and 17 per- 
cent, respectively, of the total. 


United Kingdom 


As in previous years, investments in 
the United Kingdom comprised more 
than one-third of American direct in- 
vestments in Europe, and more than one- 
half of them were in the manufacturing 
field. The value of investments in com- 
panies engaged in distribution totaled 
$100,000,000, an increase of $19,000,000 
over 1936. Holdings in the petroleum in- 
dustry increased by $10,000,000 to total 
$71,000,000 as the extension of American 
interests in this field continued. 


In the manufacturing group, invest- 
ments in the automotive industry in- 
creased by $19,000,000 over 1936. Small 
increases in the chemical, electrical, and 
foodstuffs industries were offset by de- 
creases in the lumber, machinery, metal 
products, and rubber products industries. 
The average size of all investments in the 
United Kingdom, at about $1,100,000, 
was virtually unchanged from that of 
1936. 


Germany 


Investments in Germany (including 
Austria), the second largest group in the 
European area, increased from a little 
over 3 percent of the world total in 1929 
to 5 percent by the end of 1940. The 
increase in value from $234,000,000 in 
1936 to $349,000,000 in 1940, while by far 
the sharpest rise in the value of direct 
investments in any of the larger Eu- 
ropean countries, appears to have been 
“involuntary,” at least for a large num- 
ber of companies. A sizable portion of 
the increase was reported as additions 
to surplus and a fair portion as increased 
investment in common stock and as 
amounts “due to” the parent company. 
In view of the restrictions on transfers 
of funds from Germany, it is probable 
that earnings were either placed in sur- 
plus or paid out as stock dividends. For 
similar reasons subsidiaries were unable 
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in many cases to remit payments to par. 
ent companies for obligations incurred in 
the ordinary course of business. On the 
other hand, the value of the investment 
in a number of firms did decrease after 
1936, either as a result of losses in opera- 
tion or because of the ability to make 
some remittances. 

Investments of $206,000,000 in manu- 
facturing establishments represented al- 
most 60 percent of the direct investment 
stake of the United States in Germany, 
Although this represented a rise of $53,- 
000,000 over 1936, the number of units 
involved declined by 11. Holdings in dis- 
tribution were valued at $81,000,000, 
Petroleum investments were valued at 
$57,000,000, a rise of $7,000,000 over 1936, 
Automotive products, electrical and tele- 
phone equipment and supplies, machin- 
ery, metal products, and foodstuffs were 
the principal commodities manufactured 
by the American-owned companies in 
Germany. 


Other European Countries 


The decline in direct investments in 
France, from $146,000,000 in 1936 to 
$117,000,000 in 1940, is explained in part 
by a drop of 57 percent in the value of 
the franc in this period. The effect of 
the fall in the franc on investment values 
was partly offset, however, by a sharp 
rise in French inventory values and by 
investments in a dozen new foreign units. 
The largest decline was in the manufac- 
turing companies. Investments in dis- 
tribution and petroleum enterprises roge 
slightly. Investments in manufacturing 
were concentrated in the production of 
machinery, electrical and _ telephone 
equipment, and metal products. 

Investments in Italian industry were 
fourth in importance in Europe. Almost 
half of the total of $75,000,000 was in 
petroleum companies. An increase of 
about $7,000,000 between 1936 and 1940 
in the value of distributing properties 
was offset by an equivalent decline in 
manufacturing. 

Investments 
$7,000,000 between 1936 and 1940, al- 
though the peseta rose about 19 percent. 
Increased investments in manufacturing 
Plants accounted for almost all of the 
rise shown for Switzerland and Norway. 
In Denmark the increase was mainly in 
petroleum’ establishments. Practically 
no net changes were shown in total in- 
vestments in Sweden and the Nether- 
lands. The decline in Belgium resulted 
mainly from technical changes in valua- 
tion. Sharp increases were reported for 
investments in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia. The value of the invest- 
ment in these countries has, however, 
been relatively small. 


Africa, Asia, and Oceania’ 


American direct investments in the 
continental areas of Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania increased in both absolute and 
proportionate values between 1936 and 
1940. Almost 40 percent of the total of 
$706,000,000 was placed in petroleum en- 
terprises and 19 percent was in manufac- 
turing. Considering the size of the area, 
the investment was relatively small. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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(Documents, Consular and Customs Regulations) 


The documents’ required on freight 
shipmenis to Brazil are (1) the consular 
invoice, when the goods are valued at 
more than $25; (2) the bill of lading, (3) 
the certificate of origin, and (4) the com- 
mercial invoice, duly signed by the manu- 
facturer or seller. All of the these doc- 
yments must be submitted to the Bra- 
gilian consul at the place of origin or at 
the port of exportation for legalization 
prior to shipment. 


Consular Invoices 


Consular invoices are required on all 
freight shipments to Brazil, valued at 
more than $25. The forms may be ob- 
tained at Brazilian consulates or pur- 
chased from local stationers, or may be 
printed by the shipper, provided they 
conform to the prescribed form. Orig- 
inal forms may be printed on thin paper 
suitable for air mail, if desired. 

The consular invoice must be prepared 
in quintuplicate and presented to the 
Brazilian consul for legalization. The 
consul legalizes the original and fifth 
copies, which are returned to the shipper 
to be forwarded to the consignee in Bra- 
al; the other three ccpies are retained 
by the consul. 

The consular invoice should be made 
out either in English or Portuguese, but 
ifmade out in English, the invoices must 
be translated into Portuguese by a li- 





For merchandise subject to export allo- 
cation in the United States, the exporter 
must present a Certificate of Necessity which 
is issued to the importer by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil. 
The Certificate of Necessity is sent to the 
American exporter, who delivers it to the 
Office of Exports of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, Washington, D. C., together with 
the export license applicatjon. 

For goods not under allocation, the Ex- 
prt-Import Department of the Bank of Bra- 
al also issues an import certificate, at the 
request of the importer, a copy of which 
thould be sent to the exporter, who retains 
his copy. Applications for licenses for the 
txportation of goods for the account of the 
Brazilian Government may be forwarded to 
the Office of Exports through the Brazilian 
Commercial Counselor, Dr. Walder Sarmanho, 
Room 1300, 60 East 42d Street, New York City, 
who wil! forward such applications to the 
Office of Exports through the Department 
of State with an indication of approval of 
the Brazilian Government. In the case of 
port license applications for all other prod- 
ucts, exporters will probably not find it ad- 


, Yantageous to utilize these channels because 


of the time factor, as license applications 


we returned through the same channels as 
received. 
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censed translator before presentation to 
the Brazilian customs authorities, for 
which a charge is made against the con- 
signee. The original invoice must be 
written in indelible ink, either by hand or 
by machine. The copies must be exact 
reproductions of the original and must be 
clear and legible; otherwise, they will not 
be legalized by the consul. 


Necessary Invoice Data 


The consular invoice is required to 
show the following data: The name and 
nationality of the vessel, the port of 
shipment, and the name of the custom- 
house of destination; the total weights, 
and values in United States currency; 
a separate statement of the freight 
charges and other expenses, also in 
United States currency; shipping marks, 
and package and reference numbers; the 
number and kinds of packages; an ade- 
quate description of the goods, including 
the component materials; the gross 
weight of packages, and the legal and 
net weights of the goods, or the quan- 
tity of the merchandise when dutiable 
in units other than weight; the value 
of each kind of merchandise; the coun- 
try of origin of each article and the 
country where purchased for exportation 
to Brazil. All weights and measures 
must be stated in metric units in the 
invoice. 

Merchandise must be described by its 
usual commercial name, and the com- 
ponent materials must be stated when 
these data are essential to the proper 
determination of the customs classifi- 
cation of the goods. The use of generic 
terms in describing goods in the invoice 
is prohibited. For example, “Canned 
Fruit” is too vague and indefinite to 
permit of customs classification; on the 
other hand, “Canned Sliced Peaches” is 
definite and specific. In the preparation 
of the consular invoice, therefore, ex- 
treme care should be exercised in describ- 
ing the goods, so that the consignee in 
Brazil will have all the information nec- 
essary for the specific declaration of the 
goods in the preparation of his request 
for their clearance through the Brazilian 
customs. 


Rules on Exchange 


Exchange for the liquidation of drafts 
drawn on Brazilian firms from abroad 
will be furnished only when the amount 
of the draft corresponds to the value 
declared on the consular invoice. If the 
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currency mentioned in the consular in- 
voice is not the same as that in which 
the draft is drawn, conversion will be 
made from one currency to the other at 
the rate of exchange on the day of the 


, issuance of the consular invoice. Should 


the amounts mentioned in the draft and 
in the consular invoice vary, exchange 
will be granted only on the basis of the 
amount shown in the consular invoice. 
The amounts shown in the commercial 
and consular invoices must agree. 

The consular invoice must be signed 
by the exporter or the shipper or by his 
duly authorized representative, who must 
guarantee the exactness of the invoice 
and affirm the fact that no other con- 
sular invoice relating to the same mer- 
chandise has been presented to the con- 
sul for legalization. 


A consular invoice may cover only 
goods with the same shipping mark, and 
reference numbers shipped to a single 
consignee. No countermark will be ac- 
cepted. When goods with various ship- 
ping marks are listed in one bill of lad- 
ing, there must be as many consular in- 
voices as there are shipping marks in the 
bill of lading. 


Certificates of Origin 


A single copy of the certificate of ori- 
gin should be prepared, either in English 
or in Portuguese, being subject to trans- 
lation in Brazil, if in English, and to the 
payment of a fee for this translating 
service. The certificate should be at- 
tached to the first copy of the consular 
invoice, in order that the goods may be 
entitled to the reduced duties of the 
peo minimum or _ conventional 
tariff. 


In the absence of the certificate of 
origin, the Brazilian consulate may ac- 
cept as satisfactory proof of the origin 
of merchandise either (1) an authenti- 
cated invoice of the manufacturer of 
the merchandise; or (2) an authenti- 
cated certificate of the Customs or of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the country 
of origin of the merchandise. 

Should it be impossible to obtain either 
of those documents, the shipper may pre- 
sent a third document (presumably a 
notarized affidavit), duly consulated, to 
prove the origin of the merchandise. 


Bills of Lading 


One nonnegotiable copy of the bill of 
lading is required to be presented with 
the other prescribed documents to the 
Brazilian consul for certification. The 
bill of lading must be signed by the 
shipper, but is usually presented to the 
consul by a representative of the steam- 
ship company, who pays the consular 
certification fee and bills this charge 
against the shipper. 

“To order” shipments are duly recog- 
nized in Brazil. In “to order” shipments, 
however, the commercial invoice must 
specifically show the name of the con- 
signee. (“To order” bills of lading are 
subject to a stamp tax of 3.6 milreis per 
thousand or fraction of the value.) 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Trade Agreement Between 


Uruguay and the United States 


Reciprocal Concessions and Assurances Exchanged 


A trade agreement between the United 
States and Uruguay, signed at Monte- 
video on July 21, 1942, by the United 
States Ambassador and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Uruguay, provides for 
reductions in the existing duties of each 
country on certain products imported 
from the other country, and for assur- 
ances against the imposition or increase 
of duties on certain other products. In 
addition, the agreement contains a recip- 
rocal assurance of general unconditional 
and unlimited most - favored - nation 
treatment of each other’s commerce in 
all respects, and special safeguards 
against the impairment of the trade ben- 
efits through import quotas, new internal 
taxes, or exchange control. 

No date has yet been set for bringing 
this agreement into operation. It is sub- 
ject to ratification by the Government 
of Uruguay, and will come into force 30 
days after the ratification of Uruguay 
and the proclamation of the President of 
the United States have been exchanged. 
This is the twenty-fifth agreement nego- 
tiated by the United States under the 
authority from Congress in the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, as 
amended, and the fourteenth to be con- 
cluded with another American republic. 


Benefits to Both Countries 


In return for the assurance of contin- 
ued duty-free admission into the United 
States of unmanufactured agates, dried 
blood, steamed or ground crude bones, 
bone dust, bone meal, and a number of 
other Uruguayan products, plus reduc- 
tions in the present United States’ im- 
port duties on flaxseed, certain prepared 
or preserved meats—principally canned 
corned beef—casein, bovine hides and 
skins, certain coarse wools, and other 
commodities. Uruguay is to grant, under 
this agreement, reductions in duty on a 
broad range of distinctive American ex- 
port products, industrial and agricul- 
tural, covering 81 tariff classifications, 
and assurance against the imposition or 
increase of import duties into Uruguay 
on an additional list of commodities 
covering 60 tariff classifications. 

The commodities on which reductions 
in the Uruguayan import duties are to 
be made include: raisins, walnuts and 
pecans, fresh apples (seasonal), prunes, 
canned mackerel and canned salmon, 
canned asparagus, fruit juices, cigarettes, 
medicinal petroleum jelly, certain insec- 
ticides, motion picture film, certain var- 
nishes and lacquers, certain lumber, 


cooperage, construction cardboard, vul- 
canized fibers, certain roofing paper, toi- 
let paper, automobiles, trucks, and busses, 
and certain parts therefor, electric 
plants for light and power, certain office 
appliances and parts therefor, storage 
batteries, radio parts and accessories, 
automatic refrigerators, radio tubes, and 
electric machines and fans. 


Favored Commodities 


The commodities on which the present 
favorable Uruguayan customs treatment 
has been bound for the life of the agree- 
ment comprise: hops, canned sardines, 
malted milk, unmanufactured tobacco, 
sulphur, turpentine, rosin, certain roof 
coating compositions, staves, shooks, and 
heading for barrels and casks, airplane 
motors (now duty free), certain parts for 
automotive vehicles, tractors (now duty 
free), aviation apparatus and replace- 
ment and assembly parts therefor (now 
duty free), cotton yarn, plows (now duty 
free), industrial machinery weighing up 
to 100 kilograms each, and certain parts 
therefor, windmills and parts therefor 
(now duty free), furniture of iron or 
steel, and radio receiving sets without 
tubes. 

The Uruguayan reductions range from 
21 to 84 percent of the present duties, and 
the commodities subject to reduction 
made up an aggregate export trade from 
the United States to Uruguay of $1,483,- 
000 in 1940, covering in that year 13.3 
percent of United States exports to Uru- 
guay. American shipments of dutiable 
products on which the present tariff 
treatment is bound were valued at $555,- 
000 in 1940, covering 5 percent of United 
States total exports to Uruguay in that 
year. Exports from the United States of 
duty-free products on which Uruguay 
agrees to bind the duty-free status were 
valued at $677,000, or 6.1 percent of the 
total exports to Uruguay in 1940. Com- 
bined, the products affected by the re- 
ductions or assurances against increase 
represented 24.4 percent of United States 
exports to Uruguay in 1940. 


Other Provisions 


In addition to the above exchange of 
particular duty reductions or assur- 
ances, the United States and Uruguay 
grant each other’s commerce uncon- 
ditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment with respect to cus- 
toms duties, charges, and formalities, 
with special reservations by the United 
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States for the historical preferential tar- 
iff relations between the United States 
and Cuba, and by Uruguay for specia] 
tariff advantages accorded to contiguous 
countries, Paraguay, or Bolivia during 
the present world conflict. Moreover, the 
principle of unconditional and unlimited 
most-favored-nation treatment is ex. 
tended and applied also to other methods 
of regulating import trade, particularly 
quotas and exchange control. 

To insure that the duty concessions 
will not be nullified or impaired by means 
of quantitative restrictions, no import 


restrictions may be imposed upon the | 


products with regard to which each | 


country is granting duty reductions or 
bindings (other than those imposed for 
sanitary and similar recognized pur- 
poses), except as may be necessary in 
connection with measures for the contro] 
of production, market supply, prices of 


domestic articles, labor costs of produc. | 


tion of such articles, or the exchange | 


value of the currency of the country. In 
such cases, consultation between the 
Governments is required, with the right 
of each country to terminate the agree- 
ment on 30 days’ notice if the quotas 
imposed by the other country materially 
impair the concessions it has secured. In 
connection with any quantitative restric- 
tion whicn may be established, rules of 
procedure are laid down to insure the 
equitable treatment of each other’s trade. 


Exchange of Notes 


The exchange of general assurances of 
most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
spect to any control upon foreign ex- 
change maintained by either country, 
embodied in the agreement, is supple- 
mented by an exchange of notes, pro- 
viding for temporary exception from the 
exchange and quota provisions of the 
agreement for special exchange or quota 
facilities which Uruguay may accord to 
contiguous countries, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
or the “sterling area” covered by the ex- 
isting payments arrangement in effect 
between Uruguay and the United King- 
dom. 

The agreement safeguards each coun- 
try’s imports from the other against dis- 
crimination, as compared with domestic 
products or those of other countries, with 
respect to all internal taxes and charges 
levied in the future, and further provides 
that any existing national or federal 
taxes on products listed in the schedules | 
of customs concessions will not be in: | 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Algeria 


Exchange and Finance 


New Algerian Conversion Loan.—The 
Government General of Algeria is issuing 
a new conversion loan for a maximum 
nominal amount of 1,800,000,000 francs. 
The loans to be converted or paid off 
in cash are the 5 percent loan of October 
1935, for a nominal amount of 577,128,000 
francs, and the 6 percent loan of January 
1938, for a nominal amount of 600,000,000 
francs. As the amount of these loans, 
less amortization, is now about 1,100,000 
francs it is probable, though not so stated 
officially, that the new loan also includes 
the 700,000,000 francs, which Algeria is 
authorized to raise in 1942. 

The present loan is authorized by a 
decree dated June 11, 1942. The rate of 
interest is 342 percent payable half- 
yearly on February 15, and August 15. 
The first payment to be made on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1943, will include interest for 
8 months. Both capital and interest are 
free of present and future taxation. 
Bonds are for 2,000 francs and 10,000 
francs. The price of issue is 96.50 per- 
cent. 

The loan will be amortized in 40 years 
by means of half-yearly drawings or pur- 
chases in the open market below par, ex- 
clusive of accrued interest. The right is 
reserved to redeem the loan in whole or 
in part after January 1, 1945. 

An original feature of the loan is that 
it is issued directly by the Algerian Treas- 
ury instead of by the Bank of Algeria, as 
is usual. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Government 
revenues during May totaled 82,494,000 
pesos compared with 71,071,000 in May 
1941. Total revenues for the first 5 
months of this year were 446,130,000 pesos 
against 373,088,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

Financial and Economical Control 
Established Over Activities of Non- 
American Firms—In compliance with 
the terms of article 5 of the Rio de 
Janeiro Agreement of January 1942, re- 
garding the severance of commercial and 
financial relations with the Axis coun- 
tries, three decrees were issued on June 
15, whereby steps are to be taken by 
Argentina to control the movement of 
funds and remittances and exchange 
transactions generally effected through 
local banks, exchange agencies, and ex- 
change dealers. Persons or firms hold- 
ing cash or valuables of any description 


belonging to, or having accounts open in 
their books in the name of, individuals 
or entities resident in non-American 
countries, are required to furnish par- 
ticulars of such accounts to the Central 
Bank. The Central Bank is authorized 
in such cases to request that cash or 
valuables so held, or accounts so open 
Shall be transferred to one or another 
of the authorized banks or banking in- 
stitutions according to the choice of the 
interested party; and the Income Tax 
Office is authorized to appoint inspectors 
to examine the accounts or files of firms 
or business establishments belonging to 
nationals of non-American countries at 
present at war. 

Central Bank Statement.—The Cen- 
tral Bank statement of June 15 shows a 
decline of 8,048,000 pesos to 1,469,318,000 
pesos in the total value of notes in cir- 
culation, compared with the situation a 
month earlier. This is the first time 
since the beginning of the year that a 
decrease has occurred in this respect, 
the movement otherwise having been 
upward. There was no change in the 
value of gold in the country, at 1,077,- 
315,000 pesos, but gold and foreign ex- 
change held abroad increased appre- 
ciably by 31,234,000 pesos to 570,139,000 
pesos. There was a consequent increase 
of 2.72 percent to 112.12 percent in the 
gold coverage of “notes in circulation,” 
while the coverage for “notes in circu- 
lation and sight liabilities” increased 
fractionally from 75.37 to 75.59 percent. 

Treasury Bill Tenders.—The first of 
the fortnightly Treasury bill tenders 
during June called for 30,000,000 pesos, 
and resulted in offerings totaling 37,- 
200,000 pesos, of which the Central Bank 
accepted exactly the 30,000,000 pesos 
called for at rates of interest varying 
from 0.66 percent for 30 days to 2.23 
percent for 360 days. The second tender 
called for 31,000,000 pesos and resulted 
in presentations amounting to 37,000,000 
pesos, of which the Bank’s acceptances 
totaled 30,850,000 pesos. Rates accepted 
varied from 0.65 percent for 30 days to 
2.23 percent for 360 days. 


Bolivia 


Economic Conditions 


The outstanding event affecting Bo- 
livian economy during the month of 
June was the signing of a new contract 





increasing the price of tin purchased by 
the Metals Reserve Co. The new price 
is expected to benefit tin producers as 
well as the government; the latter will 
derive additional dollar exchange result- 
ing from tin exports. At the same time 
certain basic maladjustments in the 
business situation became more acute; 
shipping priorities and limitations of 
cargo space reduced the volume of im- 
ports; domestic prices rose slightly 
throughout the country; and internal 
transportation problems resulted in food 
shortages in various areas. Construc- 
tion activities continued, but few build- 
ings in La Paz were completed because 
essential supplies were lacking. Exports 
of tin, tungsten, antimony, lead, and zinc 
declined during May, and as a result the 
value of total exports was almost 10 per- 
cent below the previous month. 


LivInGc Costs AND WAGES 


An increase in the price of bread gave 
rise to renewed efforts for a readjust- 
ment of salaries to meet the increased 
living costs. The cost-of-living index 
for the city of La Paz during the month 
of June was 1,285, representing an in- 
crease of 127 points, or more than 10 
percent since the beginning of the year. 
Although the Government announced 
that no general plan was under con- 
sideration for increasing wages, the sal- 
aries of school teachers were increased 
by 300 bolivianos a month above the basic 
Scale, thereby ending a strike which had 
begun in May. The Government also 
appropriated 2,000,000 bolivianos for the 
construction of new school buildings and 
the purchase of class-room equipment. 


WATERWAYS AND IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The Ministry of Public Works ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up plans 
for improving water transportation 
routes, which have become increasingly 
important with the expansion of the 
rubber industry. Funds were also ap- 
propriated for the purchase of materials 
required in irrigation projects on the 
Desaguadero, Tacagu, and Pilcomayo 
Rivers. 


RATIONING OF ELECTRIC CURRENT 


The city of La Paz restricted the use 
of electric lights and power in residences, 
office buildings, and theaters between 
the hours of 1 to 6 a. m. and 1 to 6 p. m. 
daily. Stores are required to close at 6 
p. m. and factories are limited to an 
8-hour day. The rationing was Said to 
have been made necessary because of 
the low level of lakes supplying water 
to power plants. The new plant under 
construction outside La Paz has been 
delayed by shortages of material and 
labor. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Dollar exchange 
in the hands of the Central Bank con- 
tinued to increase during June. The 
signing of the tin contract by the Bo- 
livian producers and the Metals Reserve 
Co. means that the bank will receive 
a huge block of dollar exchange. The 
contract provided that the increase in 
the price of tin paid by the Metals Re- 
serve Corporation would be retroactive 
to January 1. This means that the 
miners will surrender the percentage of 
foreign exchange fixed by law on the 
dollars they are to receive under the 
terms of the new contract for tin ex- 
ported during the first 6 months of 1942. 
It would appear that with the addition 
of this exchange the bank will be able 
to maintain the present exchange rate 
without difficulty. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.— The exchange 
market during the 4 weeks ended July 
16 was somewhat inactive, principally 
because of the shipping shortage, but the 
Bank of Brazil’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion continued excellent. 

New Buank for Financing Rubber —On 
July 10 a decree-law was signed by the 
President establishing a new bank for 
financing rubber operations. The new 
rubber organization, according to the 
law, will have as its purpose the further- 
ing of the Washington Accord of March 
3, 1941, which was signed by the Brazilian 
Government and the Rubber Reserve 
Company. The Banco de Credito da 
Borracha, as the new organization is 
called, will have its head office in Belem, 
in the State of Para, and it will have the 
power to establish branches within and 
outside Brazil. The bank has a charter 
for 20 years. 

The capital of the bank will be 50,000 
contos, divided into 50,000 shares of 1 
conto each, of which the Brazilian 
National Treasury will hold 55 percent 
and the Rubber Reserve Co. will hold 40 
percent, the rest being sold to the public. 
The bank will be administered by a di- 
rectorate composed of a president and 
two directors, one of whom will be an 
American. The Banco de Credito da 
Borracha will make loans to the rubber 
planters for purchasing the necessary 
machinery, for the development of trans- 
port between the various centers, and 
for sanitation and colonization. It will 
have an exclusive right of purchase and 
sale of rubber of all types and qualities. 
The bank, in accordance with the new 
law, will take over all of the powers in 
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Courtesy Office of War Information 


connection with the rubber industry 
that were formerly vested in the Car- 
teira de Exportacao e Importacao do 
Banco do Brazil. 

Agricultural Loans Extended.—On 
June 5 a law was signed by the President 
extending the term of agricultural loans 
from 1 to 2 years and also providing for 
renewals of such loans. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Airplanes, Accessories, Parts, and 
Aviation Material: Exportation or Reezx- 
portation Prohibited.—The exportation 
or reexportation from Brazil of air- 
planes, accessories, parts, and aviation 
material in general was prohibited by 
decree-law No. 4377, dated June 15, pro- 
mulgated in the Diario Oficial of June 
17, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

Aviation apparatus for primary in- 
struction, manufactured in Brazil, is ex- 
cepted from the export prohibition but 
is made subject to a special export li- 
cense to be obtained in each case from 
the Brazilian Ministry of Aeronautics. 


British West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New List of Goods on Which Importa- 
tion into Trinidad is Prohibited —A new 
list of goods, of which the importation 
from all sources is prohibited, has been 
issued by the Trinidad Government and 
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published in the Gazette Extraordinary 
of May 29, 1942. The list, which is com- 
posed of items under 700 general head. 
ings, includes food, drink, and tobacco 
products, manufactured goods, and raw 
materials and articles generally unman. 
ufactured. 

Excepted from this ban are goods 
which were ordered before the date of 
the list’s publication; articles required 
by the royal military, naval, and air ay- 
thorities; items imported under the 
terms of the agreement for leasing 
bases to the United States; products 
needed for medical and health purposes; 
articles from other of the British West 
Indies, British Honduras, British Guiana, 
and Bermuda, provided they are im. 
ported under license; goods required for 
ships’ stores; machinery or mechanical] 
devices needed to replace similar equip- 
ment in an existing business or for use 
in an approved new business; and bona 
fide unsolicited gifts the value of which 
does not exceed $10. 

This list supersedes a previous one 
published in the Gazette Extraordinary 
of September 5, 1941. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 11, 1941, for announcement of the list 
mentioned above. Information concerning 
specific products on the new list may be ob- 


tained from the American Republics Unit, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Supply of Lead: Further Requlated.— 
No person in Canada may sell or buy 
virgin lead, secondary lead, or lead base 
alloys containing more than 50 percent 
lead by weight in pig or ingot form with- 
out first obtaining the written approval 
of the Metals Controller by Order No. 
M. C. 11A issued by the Controller on 
June 20, 1942, Ottawa. 

(The increased demand for lead as a 
substitute for more critical metals has 
made extension of the control over sup- 
plies necessary. Prohibition of the ac- 
quisition of any virgin lead except upon 
written approval of the Metals Con- 
troller was announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 30.) 

Kapok and Asphalt: Certain Uses 
Prohibited Unless Approved by Respec- 
tive Controller —Canadian manufactur- 
ers are prohibited from using kapok 
(whether processed or not, including used 
or reclaimed kapok) for any purpose 
without a permit from the Controller of 
Supplies by Order No. C. S. 28—B issued 
by the Controller on May 27, 1942, and 
effective on that date. The policy of 
the Controller is to grant permits for the 
use of kapok in making lifesaving equip- 
ment for the armed forces, the merchant 
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marine, or for other purposes essential 
to the war program. Except for life 
yests, the kapok in all such equipment 
must comprise at least 50 percent used 
or reclaimed kapok. 

Permits will not be granted for the use 
of kapok in making life belts and other 
lifesaving equipment for pleasure craft 
or for cushions, quilts, comforters, and 
other nonessential purposes. 

The use of asphalt is prohibited in the 
construction, maintenance, or repair of 
any road or any roof or in the manu- 
facture or processing of briquets, build- 
ing paper or building felt, linoleum or 
oilcloth without first securing a permit 
in writing from the Oil Controller by 
Order No. O. C. 14 of the Controller dated 
June 1, 1942. 

[All supplies of kapok were frozen and 
sales prohibited except to the Federal Gov- 
ernment on December 15, 1941. This action 


was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY on January 17, 1942.] 


Use of Natural Gas Restricted.—Three 
orders were issued by the Canadian Power 
Controller on June 15, 1942, restricting 
the use of natural gas for civilian pur- 
poses in the highly industrialized area of 
southwestern Ontario. Those persons 
and firms whose equipment can be con- 
verted to coal must make the change- 
over to conserve gas for war industry use. 

One order prohibits the use of gas for 
heating in buildings, other than a private 
dwelling, in which the heating equipment 
can be converted to coal. It also provides 
that the gas supply will be turned off 
from any nonwar industry if the temper- 
ature or wind reduces the supply of gas 
to war industries. 

Another order suspends all equipment 
rental contracts between specified gas 
companies and their customers and pro- 
hibits the supply of gas to the contract 
holders. If within 4 months after the 
cessation of hostilities the customer 
wishes to renew his contract he may do 
so and his written application must be 
honored by the company. 

A further order provides that all per- 
sons, firms, or corporations whose heat- 
ing equipment can be converted to coal 
will be denied gas. Any gas equipment 
must be removed at once. 

In issuing the above orders the Power 
Controller said: “The gas shortage is be- 
coming increasingly serious. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many in this southwestern 
Ontario area are being put to expense 
and inconvenience, but I am sure they 
will be the first to agree that the war 
program must take precedence. The cur- 
tailment step has been taken only as a 
last resort.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Zinc Spelter and Zinc in Blocks, Pigs, 
Bars or rods: Exempt from Duty, War Ex- 
change Tax, and Excise Tax.—Imports of 
zinc spelter and zinc in blocks, pigs, bars, 
or rods into Canada are exempt from 
duty, the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem, and the special excise tax of 
3 percent, by order of customs memoran- 
dum Series D, No. 47 (T. C. 74), dated 
July 6, 1942, Ottawa. The order made 


the exemptions retroactive to June 15, 
1942. 
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The former rates per pound were: 
three-fourths cent, British preferential 
and 1 cent, intermediate and general 
tariff. The war exchange tax applied 
to imports subject to the intermediate 
or general tariff and the special excise 
tax to imports subject to the general 
tariff. 

White Portland Cement Clinkers and 
Salt: Exempt from 10 Percent War Ezx- 
change Taxr.—White portland cement 
clinkers and salt imported into Canada 
for specified uses are exempt from the 
10 percent ad valorem war exchange 
tax according to Canadian Customs 
memoranda Series D, No. 47 (T. C. 75 and 
76), Ottawa. 

The white portland cement clinkers 
must be imported by a manufacturer to 
be used in his own factory in the manu- 
facture of white portland cement, while 
the salt must be for the use of the sea 
and gulf fisheries. The effective dates 
of these orders were made retroactive to 
January 2 and April 1, 1942, under orders 
dated July 6 and July 13, 1942, respec- 
tively. 

Casein, for Use in Canadian Manu- 
factures: Temporary Reduction in Duty 
Continued.—The reduced duty of 5 per- 
cent ad valorem on imports from non- 
Empire sources of casein, other than ren- 
net casein, for use in Canadian manu- 
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factures is continued to July 31, 1942. 
according to Canadian Customs memo- 
randa No. 47 (T. C. 52), Supplement No. 
1 of July 6, Ottawa. 


[For previous announcement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 7.] 


Shipments of Tea and Coffee to New- 
foundland Require Export Permits.—Tea 
and coffee shipped from Canada to New- 
foundland on or after June 30, 1942, re- 
quire an export permit even if the value 
of such shipments is $100 or less. For- 
merly, export permits for shipments of 
$100 or less in value to Newfoundland 
were required only in respect to rubber 
and rubber products and sugar. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Internal Bond Issue of 15,000,000 
Pesos Authorized.—Decree 1361 of June 
6, 1942, authorizes the issuance of bonds 
up to 15,000,000 pesos, bearing interest 
up to 6 percent, and to be retired up 
to 10 years from date of issue. This 
issue has been found necessary to sup- 
plement the national income which is 
suffering from decreases in customs and 
other revenues. 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Twelfth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Can This Nation’s Economy Be Benefited by the War? 


Modern industrial methods have been stimulated by wars. 
duction of firearms, and later of artillery, furnished the first examples of mass produc- 
When in 1652 the English Government ordered immediate delivery of 335 
pieces of artillery and a few months later of another 1,500 guns, 117,000 rounds of 
shot, 5,000 hand grenades, and 12,000 barrels of gunpowder, it created one of the 
largest manufacturing ventures the world had seen until then. 

Until then, guns had been manufactured by craftsmen. 
had been started. Similarly, division of labor was introduced in the production of 
rifles and other materials of war at a time when it was still an exception in the manu- 


Thus the manufacturing of war materials provided the stimulus for the division of 
labor and mechanization known as the Industrial Revolution. 
parts originated with Eli Whitney, having been introduced for the first time in 
conjunction with an order for rifles for the U. S. Army. 
of scientific management and mass production introduced during the First World 

| War served as a basis for the growth of the automobile industry in the United States 


Without the World War, the United States would never have attained financial and 
economic maturity in so short a time, and would not have enjoyed the prosperity of 
1922 to 1929. But whatever the effect of an “economy of national defense’ would 
be in the long run, no consideration should be strong enough to deter a country 
that has decided to remain free from preparing while there is still time. 

John Maynard Keynes, economist, goes even farther in evaluating the effects 
* on the United States: “Your American war effort, so far from requiring 
to greater individual consumption and a 
If the United States takes seriously the material 

and economic side of the defense of civilization and steels itself to a vast dissipation 
| of resources in the preparation of arms, it will learn its strength—learn a lesson 
that can be turned to good account afterward.” 


(From “The Economy of Force,” by Frank Munk, Lecturer in Economics, Reed College. 
Publisher: George W. Stewart, New York City.) 


The large-scale pro- 


Now mass production 


Interchangeable 


Similarly, the new methods 
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The Government, in the decree, estab- 
lishes a 3-percent sales tax on the do- 
mestic sales of cotton, woolen, silk, and 
cement factories, sugar refineries and 
breweries, and eStablishes a surcharge 
of 20 percent on excess profits. The 
sales tax is effective from July 1, but 
the surcharge on excess profits is col- 
lectible beginning in 1943 on the profits 
realized in the taxable year 1942. 

The decree also states that the Bank 
of the Republic will be empowered to 
reform its contract with the Govern- 
ment, dated June 21, 1940, in order to 
arrange an amplification of the terms 
for the utilization of these funds in addi- 
tion to advances from the salt-mining 
concessions with which account this 
contract was solely concerned. 

The Bank of the Republic is author- 
ized to open a new quota in favor of the 
National Government in an amount 
equal to 40 percent of the capital and 
legal reserves of the bank to be utilized 
only for ordinary budget purposes. 

The Government will issue short-term 
notes for not over 180 days duration 
bearing interest at not over 4 percent 
to cover their withdrawals from this 
quota. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Authorizations, June.—The 
Exchange Control Board during June 
granted authorizations for the payment 
of United States imports and for other 
purposes in the amount of $1,511,000. 
The distribution, by categories, was as 
follows (in thousands of dollars): 

Category 1—Articles cf prime necessity, 
such as flour, lard, raw materials for local 
industries, etc.—1,192; 

Category 2B—Articles that are semineces- 
sities, such as medium-priced dry goods, food 
beverages, etc.—107; 

Category 2C—Luxury articles, such as au- 
tomobiles, radios, high-priced refrigerators, 
silk goods and silk clothing, canned goods 
(except milk), liquors, etc.—71. 

Other needs—tourists, students, etc.—141. 


In addition, the Board granted $109,000 
for articles in Category 1, to be covered 
from the Export-Import Bank credit and 
only for American goods. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing of Gasoline Extended to All 
Users.—Effective June 16, 1942, gasoline 
rationing in Cuba was extended to in- 
dustries not previously subject to ra- 
tioning, so that deliveries by distribu- 
tors in any given month of 1942, whether 
to garages, consumers, etc., shall amount 
to only 6624 percent of those made dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1941, 
according to resolution No. 6 of the 
Cuban Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of June 16, 1942. The resolution also 
states that the Office of Price Regulation 
and Supply may increase or decrease the 
quota allotments as conditions may war- 
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rant. This ruling does not alter previ- 
ous provisions for the rationing of 
gasoline to private automobiles and 
automobiles for hire, since rationing 
cards have already been distributed to 
operators of such vehicles. 

Holders of rationing cards are entitled, 
for use in a specified period, to the full 
amount indicated on such cards, and to 
an additional amount up to two-thirds 
of their consumption during the com- 
parable period in 1941, if consumption in 
the 1941 period exceeds the rationed 
amount. 

The measure was promulgated be- 
cause the apparent increase in the use 
of gasoline by nonrationed businesses 
was nullifying the intended benefits of 
the rationing plan. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s—Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to July 
4 totaled 49,972,000 pesos, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Min- 
istry of Finance, compared with 38,338,- 
000 pesos in the corresponding period of 
1941. 

The current year total includes re- 
ceipts from several special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately. Moreover, in the 1941 period, 
customs revenues, etc., totaling 1,638,000 
pesos, were not credited to the budget, 
but were diverted to the repayment of a 
2,000,000-peso advance to the Govern- 
ment in December 1940 by the Cuban affil- 
iate of an American oil company. Allow- 
ing for the foregoing and for other factors 
which must be taken into consideration 
in comparing the two periods, regular 
budgetary revenues collected during the 
1942 period exceeded those of the 1941 
period by a net amount of approximately 
3,775,000 pesos. 
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Unhatched Chickens 
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150 kilometers have been surveyed 
in detail. 

Construction of large tunnels at 
Shindanna and Nihonsaka have 
been under way for 1142 years and 
3 months, respectively; 8 years are 
believed necessary to complete the 
former. 

Various sites for the Tokyo ter- 
minal are being considered in these 
preliminary investigations upon 
which the equivalent of £1,500,000 
is being spent this year. Engi- 
neering expenses are calculated at 
£3,000,000 for 1943. 
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Regular budgetary receipts for 1942 do 
not include the 3,944,000 pesos collected 
thus far this year from the tax sur. 
charges created by the emergency tax 


law of September 8, 1941; the proceeds | 


from the taxes established for defense 


and other emergency purposes by decree- | 


laws Nos. 1 and 2 of December 31, 1941, 
and decree-law No. 14 of February 16, 
1942, aggregating 2,859,000 pesos; and 
those from the taxes established by law 
No. 31 of November 22, 1941, for the sery- 
ice of the $25,000,000-loan, which totaled 
4,622,000 pesos from January 1 to July 4, 
The proceeds from the foregoing tax 
measures are deposited in special ac- 
counts and earmarked for the purposes 
set forth in the respective laws. 


Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1942 period totaled 47,847,000 pesos, 
including 2,228,000 pesos additional ap- 
propriations representing mainly in- 
creased compensations of Government 
employees and members of the armed 
forces and police. Regular budgetary 
expenditures during the cqu valent 1941 
period amounted to 39,636,000 pesos. 

Extension of Regular Budget.—The 
1941 budget is extended into the third 
quarter of 1942 by decree No. 1812 of 
June 30, 1942, promulgated in the Official 
Gazette of July 2, 1942. 


The 1941 budget and the budgets for 
1939 and 1940, it will be recalled, were 
merely extensions of the 1938 budget, 
based on the budget law of November 2, 
1938, with such modifications as were 
made therein from time to time. 


Gold Bullion Purchase.—Pursuant to 
the law of May 2, 1942, which, inter 
alia, provided fcr the issue of additional 
silver certificates to be backed by dollars, 
dollar exchange or gold bullion at the 
rate of $0.98 for each peso issued, the 
Government, by decree No. 1777 of June 
27, 1942, authorized the Cuban Ambas- 
sador in Washington to enter into nego- 
tiations with the United States Govern- 
ment for the purchase of the required 
amounts of gold bullion and for its de- 
posit in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 
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August I, 1942 


The negotiations which ensued led to 
an agreement (signed on July 6, 1942) 
ynder which the Government of the 
United States undertook to sell gold to 
the Cuban Government from time to 
time, to be paid for within 120 days after 
delivery, the unpaid-for amount of gold, 
however, not to exceed $5,000,000 at any 
time. 

Since the enactment of the law of 
May 2, 1942, the Government has issued 
silver certificates with a total face value 
of 15,000,000 pesos against a coverage 
of $14,700,000 in United States currency. 
It is proposed to purchase at this time 
in three installments sufficient gold bul- 
lion to replace the United States cur- 
rency as coverage for the above-men- 
tioned 15,000,000 pesos. 

Habana Customs Collections, June.— 
Collections at the Habana Customhouse 
during June totaled 1,749,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 2,148,000 in June 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Textiles: Certain Types Erx- 
empted from 30 Percent Surcharge Ap- 
plicable to Dyed Fabrics.—The customs 
surcharge of 30 percent of import duty 
imposed on all dyed cotton fabrics im- 
ported into Cuba. is not applicable to 
cotton textiles which have not been dyed 
but which give the appearance of having 
been dyed by reason of a slight change 
in color brought about by treatment with 
sizing or finishing compounds, according 
to Cuban customs circular No. 1900 of 
June 15, 1942. 

Cotton Mill Machinery and Equip- 
ment; Importation Permitted Duty Free 
for 6-Month Period.—Duty-free impor- 
tation into Cuba of machinery, electric 
motors, transmitters, apparatus, electric 
or steam motive-power equipment, and 
accessories for spinning mills and cotton 
textile factories intending to use this 
equipment in the manufacture of cotton 
bags, has been authorized for 6 months, 
commencing May 15, 1942, according to 
Cuban decree No. 1357 of May 11, 1942. 
This exemption will be conceded only 
after proof is officially established that 
machinery and equipment of such type 
are suitable for the manufacture of cot- 
ton bags, and that the person or entity 
which imports such products controls an 
industry with the necessary facilities for 
the installation and operation of the 
imported machinery. Importers may not 
sell the machinery or use it for purposes 
other than the manufacture of cotton 
bags without first paying the customs 
duties normally applicable. 

The decree is intended to stimulate 
production of cotton bags, which are 
vital for the sugar industry and other 
agricultural uses. 

Edible Vegetable Oils: Regulations for 
Packing, Sale, and Labeling Postponed.— 
The regulations established by decree 
No. 1140 whereby manufacturers of and 
dealers in canned edible vegetable oils 
in Cuba were required to label such oils 
so as to indicate their purity and source, 
scheduled to have become effective with- 
in 30 days of the promulgation date 
(April 29, 1942), have been postponed, 
according to decree No. 1455, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of May 30, 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Under the decree the 30-day and 120- 
day periods granted to manufacturers 
and dealers for disposing of oils not 
meeting the requirements of the original 
decree have been extended to 6 and 8 
months, respectively. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
27, 1942, for announcement of decree No. 
1140 mentioned above.] 


Office of Price Regulation and Supply 
Charged with Administration of Iron and 
Steel Rationing and of Meat and Cattle 
Export Regulations—The administra- 
tion of the functions set up by previous 
Cuban decrees for the rationing of iron 
and steel, and for the control of meat 
and cattle exports, prices, and supply 
have been transferred to the Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, according 
to the Gaceta Oficial of June 9, 1942. 

This measure was promulgated to cen- 
tralize control of price and supply prob- 
lems by placing them under the direct 
supervision of the governmental agency 
responsible for control of prices and sup- 
plies in general. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
2, 1942, for announcement of Iron and Steel 
Sales Regulations and FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 2, 1942, and July 11, 1942, 


for announcement of Meat and Cattle Export 
Regulations | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


General trade conditions in the Do- 
minican Republic during June showed 
definite indications of a sharp falling off 
from the booming business levels at- 
tained during the first 4 months of 
1942. Reduced transportation facili- 
ties—not only for exports and imports, 
but also for internal traffic—have been 


THEIR LIVES DEPEND ON YOU 
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the reason for this condition. Mer- 
chants are experiencing great difficulty 
in importing necessary supplies from the 
United States, since many. orders placed 
with United States firms are either re- 
jected or greatly reduced in quantity. 
Of necessity many months elapse be- 
fore importers receive their goods, since 
United States manufacturers must first 
obtain the raw materials to manufacture 
them—along with export permits—prior 
to making shipment. 

Many industrial firms have had short- 
ages of raw materials and have been 
forced to produce on a reduced scale; 
others are faced with an outright sus- 
pension of operation. Among the 
establishments most affected are cloth- 
ing, shoe, and cigar factories, breweries, 
and the local power company. 

Exports have dropped in volume and 
value, although trade with the United 
States has been fairly well maintained. 
Shipping with other sections of the 
Caribbean, however, has definitely been 
reduced—particularly that involving 
staple products, such as rice, corn, meat, 
and poultry. Most of the intra-Carib- 
bean trade is now conducted by 
schooners. 

Most Dominican business firms are in 
good financial condition because of the 
unusually favorable trade _ situation 
which prevailed during the first 4 
months of 1942. As a consequence, it 
is believed that the majority of them 
can easily weather hard times for the 
remainder of this year at least. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rice: Office of Rice Comptroller Estab- 
lished to Replace Rice Institute —A new 
system for controlling the Dominican rice 
industry has been established whereby a 
Rice Comptroller replaces the Rice Insti- 
tute, according to decree No. 1675 of May 
12, 1942, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of May 14, 1942. The Comptroller is to 
advise the President on matters pertain- 
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ing to rice production, consumption, dis- 
tribution, exportation, and price control. 

He is also to counsel the Executive 
Power on the establishment of export 
quotas; the fixing of maximum and min- 
imum prices in favor of producers and 
consumers respectively; the coordination 
of information and statistics in general 
which are essential in undertaking a 
study for the improvement of the indus- 
try; and a system of bank loans to pro- 
ducers to assist them in cultivating their 
rice crops. 

The Rice Institute was abolished be- 
cause, as stated in the decree, it failed 
to stop the use of rice export permits by 
third parties; because it did not prevent 
mixing of different grades of rice in ex- 
port shipments; and because it exerted 
no control over prices. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 


1942, for announcement concerning creation 
of Rice Institute.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regu!ations Covering Coffee Bag Speci- 
fications Amended.—Under an amend- 
ment to the Dominican Republic coffee 
export regulations, the exportation of 
coffee in bags of more than 75 kilograms 
capacity will be permitted, if foreign pur- 
chasers request that shipment be so 
made, according to presidential decree 
No. 1670 of May 6, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the same date. In or- 
der to effect shipment in larger bags, 
prior permission must be obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 27, 1941, for announcement regarding 
regulations governing the exportation of cof- 


fee, which have been revised by the above 
decree. | 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


An extension of Pan American-Grace’s 
services between Quito, Ecuador, and 
Ipiales, Colombia, has been approved. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Because of the need of service between 
Quito and the populous border area 
around Tulcan, Ecuador, and Ipiales, 
Colombia, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
authorized Panagra to engage in air 
transportation between Quito and 
Ipiales. The city of Tulcan is without 
airport facilities but is connected with 
Ipiales by a 7-mile modern highway, and 
the new route will enable the carrier 
to serve both communities. 

It is reported that the Governments 
of Ecuador and Colombia are undertak- 
ing agreements which will result in sim- 
plified passport formalities and other 
regulations in order to facilitate traffic 
across the border between these cities. 

The new service will be operated as a 
part of Panagra’s local Ecuadorian serv- 
ice, which was authorized as a substitute 
for the operations of SEDTA (Sociedad 
Ecuatorian de Transportes Aereos), the 
German-affiliated airline whose operat- 
ing rights were canceled by the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador in September 1941. 

In order that the citizens of Ecuador 
might not be deprived of satisfactory 
communications, all the points formerly 
served by SEDTA have been receiving 
service from Panagra since well before 
the cancellation of SEDTA’s franchise. 
The new Quito-Ipiales (Tulcan) route 
represents an expansion Of air trans- 
portation facilities heretofore available 
to the citizens of Ecuador and Colombia. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax on Private Investments 
and Commercial and InduStrial Profits 
Increased.—The income tax on private 
investments and on commercial and in- 
dustrial profits which was assessed at 
the rate of 10 percent has now been 
increased to 12 percent, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, according to a decree issued 
June 8, 1942, and published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of June 11. 


Transport and Communication 


The earnings of the Egyptian State 
railways, telegraphs, and _ telephones 
showed a large increase during the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1942, in comparison 
with the previous fiscal year. 

Net earnings (receipts leSs expendi- 
tures) of the State Railways were 
£E3,869,873 as compared with £E2,994,178 
during the fiscal year 1940-41. (An 
Egyptian pound equals $4.1542.) In- 
creased military traffic together with a 
rise in the railway traffic rates accounts 
for an expansion in railway receipts. 

Telegraph and telephone receipts dur- 
ing the period May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, amounted to £E1,608,746 as com- 
pared with £E1,238 424 in the correspond- 
ing period a year before. Working ex- 
penses in 1941-42 were £E567,694 as 
against ££588,174 in the 1940-41 period. 

Receipts from State broadcasting 
totaled £E40,700 and _ expenditures 
reached £E21,847, increases of ££430 and 
315, respectively. 
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El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions sloweg 
down seasonally during June. Cash 
purchasing power is unusually high at 
the close of a successful coffee season 
and dollar balances with the Uniteg 
States are considerably larger than 
normal. Increased purchasing power 
today, however, does not increase com- 
merce; importations have declined be. 
cause of the United States export contro} 
system and shipping shortages. Travel| 
is reduced; investments in construction 
are curtailed by lack of building mate. 
rial. While land values have _ risen 
markedly, very little real property is 
offered for sale. An inflationary tend. 
ency is distinctly evident. 


SHORTAGES OF IMPORTS 


Definite shortages are being felt in 
many fields and in some cases the basic 
economy of the country is seriously 
handicapped. Especially hard hit be. 
cause of a shortage of nails and tacks 
is the tariff-protected handcraft shoe 
industry upon which the country de- 
pends. Most newspapers may have to 
cease publication soon because of dwin- 
dling supplies of newsprint. Steel baling 
ties and wire for the cotton and henequin 
harvest are practically nonexistent. 
Agricultural hand tools, formerly im- 
ported from Europe, are very scarce, and 
deformed iron rods (“bamboo rods”) for 
the local manufacture of hand tools and 
the widely used machete are virtually 
exhausted. 
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Security Movements Show 
Dutch “V” Faith 
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: The Nazi weekly De Waag, in the 

} Netherlands, admitted recently 
that a boom in colonial and ship- 
. ping securities on the Amsterdam 
> Stock Exchange was caused by the 
} confidence of the Dutch people in 
» a United Nations victory. It said 
( that many persons who knew 
. nothing about stocks were bidding 
> up colonial shares in the belief that 
, “it will not be long before America 
reconquers the Netherlands Indies, 
, and then times will be more pros- 
+ perous than ever before.” 
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Shares of the Royal Dutch Shell 
Petroleum Co. and the Handels 
Vereeniging Amsterdam (Amster- 
dam Trading Society) were said to 
have risen to “absurd levels.” 

The Nazi paper added that the 
demand for certain other shares 
may be explained by the fact that 4 
the Dutch people know that 27,- 
000,000 well-fed and well-equipped 
Russians are ready to meet the 
German offensive. As to shipping 
shares, this organ points out that 
Great Britain and the United 
States pay enormous prices for old 
ships. 
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Steel for oxcart tires—now more than 
ever necessary in view of rubber tire and 
gasoline shortages—is scarce. Iron 
sheeting for the repair of water tanks 
and angle iron and other types of iron 
and steel for the repair of machinery in 
coffee-processing plants and sugar mills 
is greatly needed. Local supplies of per- 
forated copper sheets for coffee pulpers, 
copper transmission wire, black covered 
copper wire, baling wire, drugs and pro- 
prietary medicines and truck tires are 
nearly exhausted. 

Merchants’ stocks are dwindling and 
delays in obtaining licenses on orders, 
lack of shipping space and uncertainty 
of delivery are causing great concern. 
Businessmen and consumers alike, how- 
ever, show a definite understanding of 
the situation and are willing to cooper- 
ate and make all reasonable sacrifices to 
further the war effort. 

Control of the economic life of the 
country is in the hands of the Committee 
of Economic Coordination. 


PRICE CEILINGS AND CONTROLS 


Price ceilings have been fixed on kero- 
sene, copper, tires, deformed iron bars, 
baling ties and wire, and a control has 
been placed on the sale and distribution 
of these commodities. Other commod- 
ities are to be placed under similar con- 
trol shortly. 

A strict coupon-rationing system, ef- 
fecting a 50 percent cut from 1941 con- 
sumption, has been placed on gasoline, 
Diesel oil, and other petroleum products. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Despite an acute shortage of construc- 
tion materials, private residence and 
commercial building continues at a good 
pace, as has been noted during the past 
4years. Lacking material for reinforced 
concrete construction, new work is being 
begun in the native “bahareque,” a type 
of adobe. No new construction which 
will use imported materials is being per- 
mitted except when essential to the basic 
economy of the country. 


AGRICULTURE 


Marketing of the 1941-42 coffee crop 
can now be considered completed and El 
Salvador is again with no carry-over. It 
was even necessary to sell some of the 
“sacrifice quota” to complete the United 
States allotment. Some of this coffee 
was also resold to exporters in order to 
enable them to complete their contracts 
because of losses through ship sinkings 
and a large fire at the port of Acajutla. 
The rest was sold in other markets. 
Lack of shipping space, however, is hold- 
ing up the final completion of many 
coffee-sales contracts. 

With the proceeds of the marketing by 
the Coffee Control Office of “sacrifice 
coffee” a semigovernmental coffee mar- 
keting agency is being formed. Its pur- 
pose will be to stabilize the domestic 
market, protect the small grower, and 
cushion the possibly difficult period that 
the coffee industry will have to meet after 
the war. 

The last cotton crop of about 1,200,000 
pounds was less than half of the average 
yield and only about one-third of the 
bumper harvest of the previous year. 
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In view of the lack of imports and de- 


mands from. neighboring countries, 
cotton-spinning mills are operating on 
a 24-hour basis, as is also the case with 
the local henequen bag factory. Greatly 
increased cotton plantings are reported 
and a very large crop, which will neces- 
sitate export outlets, is expected for the 
1942-43 season. A recent Government 
decree requires all cotton growers to join 
the Cotton Cooperative, as well as all 
firms ginning and processing cotton, and 
these must also be licensed. Mills are 
prohibited from purchasing cotton other 
than that produced in the Republic. 

The sugar crop was large and a sim- 
ilar one is expected, but the surplus is 
being absorbed, as usual, by Honduras. 
Food crops—particularly corn and beans, 
the staples of the country—are small 
but, though prices have risen consider- 
ably, fluctuation is being somewhat sta- 
bilized through the operation of the 
free-trade agreement with Guatemala, 
and no shortages are expected. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Practically all trade, both import and 
export, is now with the United States 
and there is a very marked tightening of 
credit on the part of exporting firms 
there. Foreign collections remain ex- 
ceptionally good and may be charac- 
terized as “rapid.” Both in volume and 
aggregate amount, collections have 
fallen off markedly, however, as a result 
of curtailment of American exports and 
lack of shipping space. Internal collec- 
tions, which are normally very slow, are 
now “prompt” as retailers throughout 
the country are anxious to obtain their 
share of the dwindling stocks of large 
importers. 

Local banks appear to be in a sound 
condition and report that short-term 
loans are being repaid very promptly. 
With the coffee season closed there is 
little demand for loans and some con- 
cern is being felt regarding the use of 
accumulating funds and mounting cur- 
rent deposits. Money is “easy” though 
interest rates have not dropped mate- 
rially. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Despite the 
existence of ready cash and large private 
and bank exchange holdings, Govern- 
ment finances show an increasing deficit 
and expenditures are being pared. 
About 50 percent of Government reve- 
nue is normally derived from import 
duties and these receipts have fallen off 
sharply under the present situation. 

A legislative decree has recently been 
issued providing for the revaluation of 
gold to conform with the valuation de- 
termined by the United States Govern- 
ment. It was previously stipulated that 
gold had to be carried in the books of 
the Bank at a value of 2 colones per 
United States dollar. Since the ex- 
change rate of the colon has held steady 
at 2.50 colones to the dollar for more 
than 7 consecutive years, the Bank has 
been buying gold at 2.50, duly entering 
it in its books at 2 and charging the loss 
to the reserve fund for exchange fluctua- 
tions. The present decree revaluing gold 
at 87.50 colones ($35) per toy ounce 
will, therefore, not affect the relation- 
ship between the colon and the dollar. 
The paper profit of about 3,800,000 
colones derived from the revaluation 
will be used principally to amortize the 
internal debt and to increase the re- 


serve fund. 
Finland 


Economic Conditions 
Price LEVELS 


The continued rise of price levels in 
Finland is directly caused by an extreme 
scarcity of goods, including prime ne- 
cessities. It is obvious, however, that 
since Finland must depend on Germany 
as its principal source of outside supply 
and must sell most of its exports to that 
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country (or under its control) the Ger- 
man price and trade control policies in- 
troduce an element of inflation into the 
Finnish price structure, apart from the 
inflationary trend resulting from the in- 
ternal financial situation. 

By April 1942, average prices of all 
imported articles are estimated to have 
increased by 110 percent since August 
1939 (while the comparable fise in 
prices of domestic products was only 66 
percent). A comparable rise has not 
occurred in export prices. While the in- 
crease has amounted to 76 percent in 
the case of export products of the paper 
industry, lumber for export is under- 
stood to have increased only 25 percent 
during the period, with a relatively small 
volume of sales. The unfavorable in- 
fluence exerted on the domestic price 
situation by the excessive increase in 
prices of imports is manifest. 

The average price of agricultural 
products has increased by 171 percent, 
but this is only partly owing to a rise in 
the cost of production. Although the 
cost of feed and fodder has increased by 
100 percent, the rise in the cost of fer- 
tilizers has amounted to only 45 percent. 
Foods of animal origin have increased 
by 75 percent and cereal products by 
some 40 percent, while other vegetable 
foodstuffs have risen 110 percent. 

In the case of forest products, in- 
cluding pulp and paper, the rise has been 
only 40 percent. (Such products con- 
stitute the bulk of Finnish exports.) 

The increase in prices of industrial 
goods averages 76 percent, but great va- 
riation occurs between individual items. 
The rise, for chemical products, is 125 
percent and for textiles and metal goods, 
90 percent. Consumption goods have in- 
creased by 85 percent, production goods 
by only 76 percent. In the case of 
highly processed articles, the increase 
has amounted to 85 percent, while for 
relatively crude products it is 75 percent, 
indicating that there has been little ten- 
dency for increases to be absorbed in 
profit margins. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Further Increase of All Import Duties 
Proposed.—A bill has recently been pre- 
sented to the Finnish Parliament, where- 
by all current rates of duty will be in- 
creased by one-third, except as concerns 
unworked tobacco, fancy paper, and cer- 
tain cotton textiles, according to the 
Selsinki press of May 9, 1942. This in- 
crease, added to the general duty increase 
of one-half, applied on June 7, 1941, will 
double the rates of the customs tariff 
which became effective on January 1, 
1939. The rates of the Finnish tariff 
are on a specific basis,- and their ad 
valorem equivalents have decreased ma- 
terially, owing to a continued rise in 
c. i. f. import prices since the beginning 
of the war. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clocks and Similar Articles: Special 
Tax on Imports and Sales.—The French 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Organization Committee for the clock in- 
dustry has been authorized to collect 
special taxes from the importers and 
manufacturers of clocks and similar ar- 
ticles, to cover administrative costs, by 
an order published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel. 

The taxes will be collected as follows: 
From importers of clocks or similar ar- 
ticles, 1.6 percent of the value at the 
customs of the imported articles; and 
from manufacturers of clocks or Similar 
articles, 0.6 percent of their turn-over 
(subject to sales tax). 

[The similar special taxes on watches and 
watch movements, announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 1942, as 16, 
25, and 6 percent, from the Annales des 
Douanes of November 20, 1941, should have 
read 1.6, 2.5, and 0.6 percent,. respectively, 
according to the text of the order of No- 
vember 7, 1941, just received in the Journal 
Officiel of November 13.] 


Towns Authorized to Levy a Local Sales 
Tazx.—Townships in France having more 
than 50,000 inhabitants have been au- 
thorized to establish a local tax on retail 
sales, and on certain payments for serv- 
ices, by law No. 4683 of November 6, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of No- 
vember 7. 

Such taxes are to be fixed at 0.10, 0.15, 
0.20, or 0.25 percent ad valorem. 

Fats: Supply Commissioner Estdab- 
lished.—The direction of measures to be 
taken in France to obtain maximum de- 
velopment of the national supply of 
animal and vegetable fats, has been en- 
trusted to a Commissioner for Fats, to 
be appointed by order, by decree No. 
4541 published in the Journal Officiel. 

Walnuts: Sale for Consumption Re- 
stricted to Dried Nuts of Specified Quali- 
ties—The sale for consumption in 
France of walnuts under any form or 
label, except dried walnuts, has been 
prohibited by law No. 4179, published in 
the Journal Officiel. 

Dried walnuts must be at least 28 
millimeters in diameter, and may not 
be broken. The use of green walnuts and 
walnut oils is also regulated by this law. 
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Wines and Wine Musts: Sweetening 
and Concentration Regulated.—Regula- 
tions governing the sweetening and con- 
centration of wines and wine musts in 
France have been revised by law No, 
4280 published in the Journal Officiel. 

Fruit Jams and Preserves: Trade Or- 
ganization Committee Established—a 
trade organization committee for the 
industry of jams, marmalades, and fruits 
preserved with sugar, has been estab- 
lished in France by decree No. 4425 
published in the Journal Officiel. 

[Establishment of a National Office for 
Distribution of Preserved Foods was an. 


nounced in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 11, 1942.] 


French Morocco 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Direction of Commerce and Supplies 
Created.—A direction of commerce and 
supplies has been created in the Govern- 
ment of the French zone of Morocco, by 
dahirs of December 15, 1941, effective 
January 1, 1942, published in the Bulle- 
tin Officiel of January 2, 1942. 

This direction, which is to commer- 
cialize and distribute most agricultural 
and industrial products, comprises: The 
Price Service, the Commerce Service, 
divided into the Bureau of Commercial 
Organization and the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Accords; the Service of: Supplies, 
divided into the Office of Cereals and 
Legumes and the Central Supply Serv- 
ice; the Merchant Marine Service; and 
the Moroccan Office of Foreign Trade. 

Dried Peaches and Fur Skins: Export 
License Tazes Fixed.—Export-license 
taxes have been imposed on dried 
peaches and specified fur skins exported 
from the French zone of Morocco, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1942, by resolutions 
of December 20 and 21, 1941, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of January 2, 1942, 

The new tax on dried peaches is 8 
francs per gross kilogram. The taxes 
on specified fur skins, raw, prepared, or 
in sewn pieces, are as follows, in francs 
per skin or piece of a skin: Fox, 15; 
jackal, 50; otter, 100; wildcat, 25; lynx, 
30; and otocyon, civet-genet, and rac- 
coon-mongoose, 10. 

Statistical Nomenclature Required on 
Customs Declarations Revised.—The 
statistical nomenclature required in the 
French zone of Morocco on customs 
declarations for imported and exported 
goods has been revised and expanded by 
an order of January 20, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of January 30. 

Revisions of this nomenclature by 
orders of the Director of Finances had 
been authorized by a dahir of December 
26, 1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of January 2, 1942. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts——Import duties dur- 
ing May totaled 247,000 quetzales and ex- 
port duties 295,000. Comparative figures 
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for May 1941 were, respectively, 335,000 
and 87,000 quetzales. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


The tenseness in the general shipping 
situation which has prevailed for some 
time was somewhat relaxed in June. 
Imports and exports were increased, re- 
sulting in a general lifting of business 
morale and an increase in Government 
revenues which are tied largely to for- 
eign trade. Shipping remains the key- 
stone of Haitian economy, with the na- 
tion dependent upon the arrival and de- 
parture of ships. Wholesale and retail 
stocks are more plentiful in most lines, 
although shortages in some lines have 
given rise to charges of hoarding and 
profiteering. The trade situation is rela- 
tively good, with Haitian exports com- 
manding good prices abroad and imports 
finding a ready market. The amount of 
currency in circulation has increased 
steadily since March 1941, owing to gen- 
eral business recovery since that date and 
to a $1,000,000 issue of bank notes of the 
National Bank of Haiti. In an effort to 
lessen Haiti’s dependence on customs 
revenues for its income, the Government 
promulgated a new income tax law. The 
Government has also removed internal 
taxes on vegetable oils with the exception 
of cottonseed oil, as a means of encour- 
aging local production. 

No coffee was exported from Haiti dur- 
ing the first half of June. Shipments 
for the current fiscal year are well be- 
hind those for the corresponding period 
of last year in quantity, but are greater 
in value. Banana exports from June 1 
to 15 were below average, but exceeded 
those for the first half of May. The ship- 
ping and internal transportation situa- 
tion pertaining to the banana industry 
has become more acute than the already 
serious position prevailing last month. 
Sugar shipments during the first half of 
June exceeded those of early May, the 
bulk going to the United Kingdom. Ex- 
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cessive stocks held by the local central 
were appreciably reduced. Movement of 
sisal was smaller, but this merely reflects 
the lack of shipping facilities and does 
not indicate a commodity weakness, since 
the sisal industry is rapidly expanding 
under governmental and private initia- 
tive. No cacao was exported during the 
period under review, largely because of 
the shipping shortage. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


Broadcasts in the Burmese, Thai, 
Malay, and Mandarin-Chinese languages 
have been inaugurated by the All India 
Radio, according to reports. Programs 
are now being presented regularly in 21 
different languages and dialects. 

“The Voice of America,” a weekly pro- 
gram, is another recent addition to the 
All India Radio broadcasting schedule. 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Trade Certificate Charges.— 
A reduction in the cost of import permits 
and abolition of export certificates were 
recently approved by Parliament. Effec- 
tive May 28, 1942, revenue stamps equal 
to 6 percent of the value of imports were 
to be affixed to the import permits; the 
former charge for such a permit was 15 
percent ad valorem. (This is exclusive 
of the import duties.) The export cer- 
tificate, which yielded 10 percent of the 
value of merchandise exported to the ex- 
porter, was abolished; instead, exporters 
were required to affix to the export per- 
mit revenue stamps equal to 1 percent 
ad valorem. 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


A commercial radio station, to be lo- 
cated at Agua Prieta, has recently been 
licensed by the Government of Mexico. 
The station will operate with 50 kilowatt 
power; the wave length has not yet been 
announced, 

Approximately 24,000 square meters of 
land about 200 yards from the United 
States border and near the Agua Prieta 
stadium have been acquired for the sta- 
tion and a 125 meter high tower is to 
erected there in the near future. The 
cost of installation, according to esti- 
mates, will be at least 100,000 pesos (ap- 
proximately $20,600). An investment of 
$1,500 has already been made for tubes. 

It is thought that the owners of the 
station expect to derive the major part 
of their income from United States 
advertisers. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


In general, business was brisk in Pan- 
ama during June, but importers, whole- 
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India’s Research Yields 
Results 
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The work of the Board of Scien- 4 
tific and Industrial Research, Gov- } 
ernment of India, was substantially , 
broadened in 1941 and now in- , 
cludes a wide variety of activities. 1 
The laboratories at the Govern- { 
ment Test House, Alipore, Calcutta, | 
carry on research for the Supply, ¢ 
Defense, Commerce, and other de- | 
partments of the Government and j 
for industry. } 

The activities of the Board rep- | 
resent a major contribution to the ‘ 
further industrialization of India, | 
particularly under the stimulus of 4 
war conditions. The director has } 
recommended the establishment of 4 
central stations for fuel research; { 
metallurgical, physical, and chem- | 
ical research on radio and glass; {4 
and other research on behalf not } 
only of the war effort but also of 
the expansion of Indianindustry. 

Several research schemes other j 
than those endowed by the Govern- { 
ment are being pursued at the Ali- : 
pore laboratory, financed by the in- 4 
dustrial firms concerned. } 











salers, and retailers were pessimistic on 
the forward outlook, owing to their 
inability to replenish stocks which were 
rapidly becoming exhausted. The lia- 
bility was felt specially by small mer- 
chants with limited resources; the larger 
and better established houses will prob- 
ably be able to carry on until conditions 
improve. Certain firms handling radios, 
electrical refrigerators, and other articles 
subject to special export licenses from 
the United States were putting their 
business on a cash basis and discon- 
tinuing installment business. 
Commission agents report that for- 
ward buying of import commodities has 
been declining for the past several 
weeks. Large quantities of merchandise 
which have been paid for are awaiting 
shipment from the United States. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of merchandise imported 
during the first quarter of 1942, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Con- 
troller General, represents an increase 
of 27 percent over the like period of 
1941. While Panama has turned to 
neighboring Latin American countries 
for merchandise formerly imported from 
Europe and Asia, the United States still 
supplies the bulk of imports. Imports 
from South America increased 179 per- 
cent as compared with 1941, Argentina 
and Colombia being the countries show- 
ing the greatest increase. 

The normal export situation has been 
seriously disrupted since the United 
States entered the war. Cacao ship- 
ments from Panama have been thor- 
oughly disorganized because of the 
uncertainty and shortage of cargo space. 

Owing to similar causes, banana ex- 
ports have also fallen off considerably. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Studies are being projected along the 
lines of essential public works in order 
to absorb unemployment as it will occur 
upon the completion of certain work in 
the Canal Zone and throughout the 
Republic. It is roughly estimated that 
one out of every three employables resi- 
dent in the city of Panama is engaged 
in defense work. As these projects are 
completed, it is hoped that the first 
release will be farm laborers whose serv- 
ices are badly needed in the rural 
districts, and following this category of 
labor, single persons not having de- 
pendents. 

A very large project covering viaducts 
and water pipe lines in the towns of La 
Chorrera and David has been broached 
in certain Government circles. This 
work may, however, be delayed because 
of war emergencies. 

A recession of private building con- 
struction from the intensive activity 
before the war to negligible proportions 
at present is reflected by the value of 
building permits issued in Panama City 
in the month of May. The total value 
of such permits was $146,250, compared 
with $325,500 in the same month last 
year. This cessation of building in the 
field of housing occurs at a time when 
congestion in urban centers is accen- 
tuated by the overflow of population 
from the Canal Zone. 


AGRICULTURE 


In view of the increasing shortage or 
agricultural labor, the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce is entertain- 
ing a suggestion that school children be 
released to help in the coming harvest, 
as farm labor has been drained from the 
rural districts to construction projects. 
Already the school teachers of the coun- 
try have collaborated with the Govern- 
ment in an agricultural census. 
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The supply of beef cattle is expected 
to be seriously short, because of men 
leaving farms for better paying con- 
struction jobs, and it is thought that 
about 12,000 steers a year will have to be 
imported to meet the deficiency. 


INDUSTRY 


The production of rectified alcohol 
showed an increase of about 8 percent in 
April over the same month of 1941. The 
domestic production of liquor in the first 
2 months of the year showed an increase 
of nearly 34 percent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 

By executive decree issued through the 
Ministry of Government and Justice on 
June 11, 1942, the Republic took over the 
control of common salt. All phases of 
the industry fall within the limits of the 
decree, which designates the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario as the administrative 
agency of the State. The failure of 
previous attempts to regulate domestic 
production, improve the product, and 
stabilize the prices, are given as the 
reasons for State control. 

The Government has given permission 
to the TACA Air Lines to establish a 
service between Panama and various 
Central American points. The company 
has been granted the right to use a Na- 
tional airdrome. 

A proposal has been made to inaugu- 
rate a postal money order system for 
transmitting funds within the country. 
Such a plan would be of great assistance 
to the many Panamanians employed in 
the Canal Zone, who wish to send money 
into the interior to their families. It 
would, in addition, of course, facilitate 
payments within the country. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
collections during May totaled 24,147,- 
000 soles. Collections for the first 5 
months of 1942 totaled 88,867,000 soles, 
compared with the budget estimate of 
104,375,000 soles. This represents a nor- 
mal situation, however, since the heav- 
ier collections occur in the latter part 
of the year. 

Budgetary expenditures authorized 
for the first 5 months, including addi- 
tional and extraordinary credits granted 
to May 31 (15,075,000 soles), amounted 
to 119,450,000 soles. Actual expendi- 
tures totaled 114,011,000 soles. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Three round-trip services a week are 
being operated between Sofia and Bu- 
charest by the Rumanian Air Transport 
Co. (L. A. R. E. S.), according to Euro- 
pean press reports. 

The company formerly operated a 
daily service between Bucharest, Sofia, 
Salonika, and Athens, but this was sus- 
pended early in 1941, and Deutsche Luft 
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Hansa increased its service between §o. 
fia and Bucharest to twice daily. 

There is no information as to whether 
Deutsche Luft Hansa is still operating 
this route or whether the thrice-weekly 
services of the Rumanian company are 
supplementary or relief services for the 
German line. 

The State-controlled Rumanian Air 
Transport Co. showed a regularity of 
99.98 percent, maintained an average 
speed of 140 miles per hour, and utilizeg 
66.16 percent of the seats during its 194) 
operations, according to the British 
press. 

It is further stated that 40 percent of 
the company’s operations have been non. 
scheduled charter flights. 


United Kingdom 


Commercial Law Digests 


Contracts: Decision Requires Refund 
of Deposit on Impossibility of Perform. 
ance.—American firms having business 
relations with Great Britain will be in. 


terested in a decision on the Law of | 


Contract given in the House of Lords on 
June 15, 1942, which overruled a prin. 
ciple that had been upheld by British 
courts since 1904. The present decision 
holds, in brief, that money deposited as 
consideration for a contract which be. 
comes impossible to perform must be 
refunded. 

The lawsuit in question (Fibrosa Soci- 
eté Anonyme vy. Fairbairn, Lawson, 
Combe, Barbour, Ltd.,) arose from the 
following circumstances: 

The appellants, a Polish firm, made a 
contract in July 1939 with the British 
respondents for machinery valued at 


£4,800 to be delivered at Gydnia in Octo- | 


ber 1939, and made an advance payment 
of £1,000. The contract contained a 
clause providing that “if despatch should 
be hindered or delayed by any cause be- 
yond our control * * * including 
war * * * a reasonable extension 
of time shall be granted * * ™” 
When delivery became impossible as a 
result of the German occupation of Po- 
land, the Polish firm sued to recover the 
£1,000 deposit; both the British court of 
original jurisdiction and the Court of 
Appeal denied the recovery on the basis 
of the decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Chandler v. Webster, in 1904 (20 The 
Times L. R. 222; and 1 K. B. 493). 

In Chandler v. Webster, the plaintiff 
had paid £100 in advance for the use of 
a window from which to view the corona- 
tion procession of King Edward VI, 
which was postponed because of the 
King’s illness; and the Court of Appeal 


ruled against the refund, on the ground 


that both parties were released from fur- 
ther performance of the contract, but 
that everything done under the contract 


was valid and that the “loss lay where it | 


fell.” 

In giving the decision in the present 
case, the Lord Chancellor pointed out 
that performance of the Polish contract 
was not only impossible but illegal after 
the German occupation; after discussing 
the rule in Chandler v. Webster, he Con- 
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cluded that though the rule had been 
considered for nearly 40 years to be the 
law of England, it was founded on a mis- 
apprehension of legal principles, and that 
the Polish firm was entitled to recover 
the £1,000 deposit. 

The Lord Chancellor added that the 
new ruling, while obviating the harsh- 
ness of the previous rule, might cause in- 
justice in cases where the party accept- 
ing a prepayment had incurred expenses 
jn connection with the contract before 
the contract became impossible to per- 
form. He stated, however, that only the 
Legislature could decide whether provi- 
sion should be made for such offsetting 
claims. . 

Editorial opinion in the press welcomes 
the new decision, pointing out that the 
change had been recommended by the 
Law Revision Committee in 1939; and 
expresses the hope that Parliament will 
at an early date amend the law to pro- 
vide for the deduction from such re- 
funds of expenses incurred under the 
contract. 


Transport and Communication 


Efforts to Reduce Fuel Consumption.— 
In order to achieve a further reduction 
in fuel consumption, rations for long- 
distance express services of motor trans- 
port lines will be withheld, according to 
the British press, except in thase excep- 
tional cases where discontinuance of the 
service would cause not merely incon- 
venience but real hardship to inhabitants 
of outlying villages or to troops in iso- 
lated camps. 

Rail facilities should be used where 
possible to relieve motor vehicle trans- 
port services, and efforts should be made 
further to stagger factory or office hours 
to reduce pressure at peak periods. 

Excursions and seasonal express serv- 
ices have already been limited and are 
subject to the length of the journey 
being reasonable, the supply of vehicles 
and drivers for essential services not 
being affected, and alternative facil.ties 
not being available. 

Evacuation services once a month may 
continue if no alternative service is 
reasonably available. Fuel rations may 
be allowed for the conveyance of poor 
children from industrial towns to holi- 
day camps; for certain concert parties 
in connection with “Holiday at Home” 
schemes; for rural districts school and 
amateur football teams to play games 
within a certain radius; for civilian 
bands and personnel to take part in 
war savings campaigns; and for visiting 
munitions factories and similar places. 

No special transport facilities will be 
provided for spectators of horse races, 
dog races, or football games. 

Regulation of Carriage of Explosives 
by Highway.—New regulations covering 
the carriage of explosives by highway 
have been drafted, states the British 
press, and the Ministry of War Trans- 
port has submitted them for comment 
to interested bodies. 

They provide, among other things, the 
following: Cars operated by steam shall 
not be used; no vehicle should carry more 
than 6,000 pounds net of explosives, and 
certain rules govern the composition of 
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the load; adequate precautions must be 
taken to see that packages are well 
secured, and that they are protected 
aganst the weather, both in transit and 
during loading and unloading; steps 
must be taken to obviate any possibility 
of sabotage or pilfering; and loading and 
unloading must be carried on without 
interruption. 

Smoking is forbidden at any stage of 
the process and other precautionary 
measures must be taken to prevent fire— 
such as removing combustible material 
from the interior of the vehicle, check- 
ing for leakage of fuel, and stopping after 
10 miles to see that no undue heat has 
been generated through the movement 
of the load. The engine must not be 
running nor may the fuel tank be filled 
while loading or unloading is taking 
place. 

The vehicle must never be left without 
one responsible person in attendance. 
One member of the crew must be over 
18, and the other over 21. When two 
or more vehicles are carrying explosives 
on the road together, there must be a 
distance of at least 75 yards between 
each. Tires must be checked periodically. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—A decree dated 
July 1, and published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of July 8, 1942, extends, with certain 
amendments and limitations, until De- 
cember 31, 1942, the 1941 budget and the 
additional laws of December 26, 1941, 
and those in force until December 31, 
1941. 

Economies in the amount of 2,320,000 
pesos and additional revenue totaling 
6,816,000 pesos are provided for in the 
decree. The estimated deficit for 1942 
has been placed by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance at approximately 18,500,000 pesos; 
this should be reduced to approximately 
10,000,000 pesos by the provisions of the 
above decree. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With United States 
Exchanges Reciprocal Concessions and 
Assurances.—A trade agreement between 
the United States and Uruguay, contain- 
ing reciprocal tariff concessions and 
assurances of most-favored-nation 
treatment, was signed on July 21, 1942, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of State, Washington. A 
summary and analysis of the provisions 
of this agreement appear elsewhere in 
this issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
as a special article. 


Venezuela 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Taxation; New Income Tar Law.—It 
was reported as of July 18 that the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela, which heretofore 
has relied on other sources of revenue, 
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has passed the first direct tax in the 
history of the country. The new levy is 
an income tax ranging from 2 percent 
on an annual income of 8,000 bolivares, 
to 9% percent on an annual income of 
more than 2,000,000 bolivares. Exemp- 
tions and allowances are modeled after 
the United States income tax law. The 
new taxes take effect January 1, 1943. 

Labor and Constitutional Law; Con- 
Stitution Partially Suspended.—Under 
date of June 13, 1942 a new decree was 
signed restricting Venezuelan constitu- 
tional guarantees as they affect labor 
relations and industry. By its terms, 
based on the current emergency situa- 
tion and consequent scarcity of mate- 
rials and employment possibilities—a 
situation demanding direct government 
intervention since it can not be met by 
normal legislative measures—the Execu- 
tive Power further restricts the consti- 
tutional guarantees on the freedom of 
labor and industry established in nu- 
merals 8 and 9 of article 32 of the Con- 
stitution and likewise restricts the guar- 
antee of equality before the law 
established in numeral 18a of that 
article. 


To meet production shortages, the 
Ministry of Fomento (Development) is 
authorized to enforce, by simple resolu- 
tion, special production measures, in 
cases of scarcity of raw materials, so as 
to meet consumption needs. On the 
other hand, the Ministry of Labor and 
Communications, likewise by simple 
ministerial resolution, is authorized to 
establish labor conditions in industrial 
establishments or works and, to this end, 
may fix the duration of working days, 
permit work on holidays, with or without 
compensating rest, fix hours of labor, fix 
minimum compulsory wage scales, set up 
special conditions for hiring workers, 
set proportions between Venezuelan and 
foreign workers, and take such other 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


FRENCH Firms To LAUNCH GIANT 
HYDROPLANES 


Two aircraft firms, in Toulouse and 
Marignane, France, will soon launch five 
giant 70-ton hydroplanes, provided with 
motors of 1,500 horsepower according to 
European press advices. They will be 
able to make nonstop flights across the 
Atlantic with 40 passengers. 

There is even envisaged the construc- 
tion of 120-ton super-hydroplanes, ca- 
pable of carrying 60 passengers at a speed 
of 380 kilometers (236 miles) an hour. 


TURKEY ESTABLISHING AN AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


Turkey is building the nucleus of an 
aircraft industry and is also expected 
to start manufacturing airplane engines, 
states the European press. 

The first airplane to be built entirely 
by Turkish labor and material was re- 
ported to have been given its trial flight 
before members of the Turkish Aero- 
nautical Society on June 8. 


Automotive 
Products 


FRENCH PRODUCER-GAS VEHICLES NUMBER 
NEARLY 100,000 


The number of French producer-gas 
vehicles using charcoal has risen from 
7,000 in 1938 to almost 100,000 in 1942. 
states the European press. Production of 
charcoal has been increased fourfold and 
special plans for the distribution of char- 
coal and other solid fuel became effective 
in June. 

A subsidy up to 75 percent of the cost 
of conversion is to be granted in respect 
of gas generators used by tugs and barges 
on the inland waterways. 


GERMAN OPERATION OF ELECTRIC-MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


In order to save liquid motor fuels, 
and facilitate the use of electrically op- 
erated vehicles, Germany is proposing 
the construction of a network of battery- 
changing-and-charging stations in the 
larger cities. 

Special battery units would be designed 
so that one unit will operate a truck of 
14%4-ton capacity and two units trucks 
up to 3 tons. 

Approximately 22,000 electric motor 
vehicles were operating in the country 
on January 1 of this year, mainly in the 
large cities. Many were publicly owned, 


such as postal trucks, trolleybusses, and 
delivery trucks. 

An important program this year is to 
increase the number of trolleybusses in 
the cities of the Rhine and Ruhr, and 


other regions. In Berlin, for example, 
heavy motorbusses are being replaced by 
light metal trolleybusses, and new de- 
livery trucks up to 3-ton capacity and 
100 kilometers daily radius are planned. 


Beverages 


PRODUCTION OF BEER IN DENMARK 


Danish production of beer, it has been 
definitely decided, must either be further 
reduced, or the beer must be made 
lighter, states the European press. 

On April 15, 1942, a meeting was held 
by the Ministry of Agriculture at which 
the various breweries were represented. 
At the meeting the Ministry announced 
that the remaining 3,000 metric tons of 
barley, representing one-twelfth of the 
total grant for the present harvest year. 
has been confiscated by the State and 
will not be supplied to the breweries. The 
confiscation also comprises a reserve of 
about 500 metric tons of barley, which 
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New Machine Makes 
Bombs Beautiful 


Three persons can put the paint 
on 5,000 shells in 8 hours with a 
new machine designed and built in 
10 days by British makers of paint- 
spraying equipment. This machine 
does the work of 120 people in one- 
fiftieth of the time and can give 
a 25-pounder shell its coat of pro- 
tective paint in 4.8 seconds—a 
process which formerly required 
four or five handlings and as many 
minutes. Two watchers and a 
loader can do the work. Other 
paint-spraying machines designed 
to speed up production have also 
been made. 

Technicians were able to under- 
take the job because of their expe- 
rience in making machinery for 
lacquering food cans, many of 
which have been supplied to can- 
ners since the war. These ma- 
chines coat 1-pound cans at the 
rate of 25,000 per 8-hour shift. 
Some of Britain’s “beautiful 
bombs” are handled at these fac- 
tories, where tiny jet sprays, scaled 
to a half-thousandth of an inch. 
form an inside coating to protect 
the metal from the action of ex- 
plosive chemicals. 
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has been at the disposal of the Govern. 
ment. 

The seizure made by the State will re. 
sult in a reduction of at least 8 percent 
in the beer rations, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the breweries will have to 
cut down their production by 10 percent, 
so that the beer rations during the sum- 
mer months will be reduced to 60 percent 
of the volume which was sold during the 
summer of 1941. By making the beer 
lighter it will be possible to produce 7 
percent of the beer produced during the 
summer of 1941. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLOSIVES FACTORY IN 
OPERATION 


The Australian press announces that 
a large explosives factory, extending over 
several square miles, is now in opera. 
tion, on what was recently farm land. 
The plant now has 1,000 buildings and 
more are being put up. Incendiaries, 
high explosives and propellents are be- 
ing made by new processes, some of which 
were discovered by Australian chemists. 


AUSTRIAN MAGNESITE INDUSTRY 


With a view to strengthening the Aus- 
trian magnesite industry under Nazi 
control, one research company has spent 
the past year studying the production 
and treatment of magnesium metal. An- 
other company has been formed to in- 
vestigate the use of magnesite refrac- 
tories. The deposits are now being 
worked by the Deutsche Magnesit A.-G. 


NORWEGIAN FIRM TO MAKE CARBON 
DISULFIDE 


The Borregaard Cellulose Works, in 
Norway, will make their own carbon di- 
sulfide, according to the British press. 
The company’s capital has been increased 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 crowns for 
this purpose. 


ACTIVITIES OF SOUTH AFRICAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The chemical industry in the Union of 
South Africa is dependent, to a large 
extent, on mining, agriculture, and a few 
of the secondary industries. Both im- 
ports and local production of chemicals 
are devoted almost entirely to supplying 
the needs of these groups. 

The gold mines in the Johannesburg 
district require approximately 200 tons 
of explosives per day, cyanide valued at 
£1,500,000 per year, 80,000,000 detonators 
yearly, and large quantities of other 
chemical products used in the refractory 
and refining branches. Agriculture, sec- 
ond in importance to mining, uses about 
300,000 tons of superphosphates yearly 
and some organic nitrogen fertilizers and 
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potash fertilizers. Tanning, paper man- 
ufacture, canning, soap and paint mak- 
ing, and the preparation of pharmaceuti- 
cals require considerable amounts of 
chemical materials. 

The war has interfered in many ways 
with the supply of the necessary raw 
materials and has stimulated local pro- 
duction to a considerable degree. Par- 
ticular concern was felt with respect to 
superphosphates, in which all South 
African soil is lacking, and which had 
been largely imported. Some superphos- 
phate has been made locally, using phos- 
phate rock from northern Africa. Since 
this supply was cut off, new sources have 
had to be found. Some supplies of phos- 
phate rock have been located in the 
Union, and, though production has not 
been increased to any great extent, plants 
have been able, for the most part, to sup- 
ply local needs. This industry has some 
chance for expansion after the war, pro- 
vided domestic production of sulfuric 
acid is increased. The use of sulfuric 
acid in the manufacture of explosives for 
the mining industry is already quite 
important. 

In the case of cyanide, roughly half the 
local consumption was imported prior to 
the war, some of which came from Ger- 
many. Since imports have been cut off, 
the local output has increased. The 
necessary raw materials, limestone and 
coke, are available, but produce an in- 
ferior quality of cyanide. Local produc- 
tion, which began in 1938, now takes a 
larger share of the market. This is due 
to limitation of supplies from the United 
Kingdom and the cutting off of all im- 
ports of white cyanide from Germany. 
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The manufacture of chrome salts, 
sodium silicate, used in the making of 
adhesives, and sodium sulphide, used in 
the tanning industry, has increased as a 
result of war conditions. Since the raw 
materials are available locally, it is pos- 
sible that these industries may be able to 
continue after the war—at least to the 
extent of supplying the domestic market. 


Coal, Coke, Corn 


Briquets, and 
Peat 


ARGENTINA MANUFACTURING CORN 
BRIQUETS 


Argentina’s Y. P. F. (State Oil Com- 
pany) has begun the manufacture of 
corn briquets for domestic and industrial 
fuel uses, according to advices from that 
country. Manufacture of the briquets is 
expected to use much of the large corn 
surplus, in addition to replacing dwin- 
dling coal imports. 

Nearly 3,000,000 tons of coal were im- 
ported into the nation in 1939—a figure 
which dropped to less than 1,000,000 tons 
in 1941. Normally, coal, together with 
petroleum products, makes up by far 
the largest item in Argentina’s import 
trade. 

Corn briquets will also be used in con- 
junction with coal for burning in the 
locomotives on the principal railways. 
In addition, large amounts of alcohol are 
to be distilled from corn, chiefly to be 
mixed with gasolme for motor-vehicle 
consumption. 


CANADIAN COAL PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Though Canadian coal dealers are busier 
than usual during the summer months, 
great numbers of consumers have delayed 
placing their orders, with the result that 
mines are working on restricted sched- 
ules. 

Prospective buyers are being urged by 
authorities to buy their coal at once, 
with the warning that mines will not step 
up production until the orders come in. 
Some doubt is expressed in other quar- 
ters that coal demands can be met dur- 
ing the coming winter, largely because 
of transportation tie-ups. 

In addition, many consumers are con- 
verting oil-burning equipment to coal 
consumption, and requirements will 
probably be heavier. British Columbia, 
also, may take more coal this year from 
Alberta fields, since that province expe- 
rienced a shortage last year. 

Some miners have joined the armed 


forces, and others have found employ-. 


ment in war industries. A labor shortage 
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may result, if the experience of other 
nations is a criterion. 


DANISH USE OF PEAT IN PRODUCER-GAS 
UNITS 


The probability that Danish motorists 
will use greater quantities of peat in pro- 
ducer-gas units is seen by the European 
press, which points out that the present 
practice of burning wood is depleting 
Denmark’s forests. 

The number of vehicles equipped with 
producer-gas units has increased greatly 
during the first months of the current 
year, and the Denmark Ministry of Com- 
merce has requested that motorists mix 
peat with wood for fuel-gas production. 

Further restrictions surrounding the 
use of wood are predicted by observers, 
since the present rationing period, begin- 
ning July 1, has already brought reduc- 
tions. Since producer-gas units employ- 
ing peat are cheaper than those using 
wood, it is expected that motorists will 
turn to the peat-burning type in great 
numbers. | 


ESTONIA’Ss PEAT PRODUCTION 


Nazi-controlled Estonia is attempting 
to increase its peat output, says the 
European press, but difficulties in ob- 
taining machinery from Germany for 
new peat-briquet factories is making ex- 
ploitation difficult. The only present 
modern factory, at Tootsi, has an annual 
production capacity of 50,000 metric tons. 

Large quantities of unexploited peat 
are said to exist in Estonia, and the in- 
dustry can be greatly intensified. The 
deposits gain importance under present 
conditions when transportation is diffi- 
cult, and no coal can be obtained. 

While the war continues, planned mod- 
ernization of other factories will be held 
in abeyance, reports say. Production of 
peat, however, will be raised to such 
levels that lack of fuels will be less a 
threat than it was during the winter of 
1941-42. 

Implication in the foreign-news story 
is that Nazi Germany has been stripping 
Estonia of its shale-oil production. 


SWEDEN’S OUTPUT OF COAL, COKE, PEAT 


Sweden’s coal, coke, and peat produc- 
tion showed small gains during 1940, in 
spite of general losses in export markets, 
most of which appear more strongly in 
other commodities. 

Coal produced during the year 
amounted to 498,107 metric tons, com- 
pared with 443,695 tons during 1939. The 
production figures, not available until 
recently, are summarized from Royal 
Swedish Board of Trade figures. 

Coke output decreased slightly during 
1940, amounting to 561,937 tons. Pro- 
duction for 1939 was 591,207 tons. 

Peat production, on the other hand, 
more than tripled—from 22,953 tons in 


sa? 
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1939 to 76,367 in 1940. (Figures for peat 
fuel produced for household use are not 
included.) 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Coal production in Switzerland has 
been stepped up to a point where more 
is being extracted from mines than ever 
before, though normally the nation sup- 
plies only an insignificant fraction of its 
requirements. Difficulties in importing 
fuels together with existing fuel short- 
ages have made the step neceSsary. 

Total coal output for the last half 
of 1940 amounted to 56,000 tons, with 
a value of approximately 6,000,000 Swiss 
francs. During the same period, the 
number of anthracite mines increased 
from 7 to 13, and that of lignite mines 
from 2 to 6. 

Anthracite occurs in large quantities 
at Chandoline and Grone in Valais can- 
ton, and brown coal is mined in various 
localities. Coal fields at Kandergrund 
and Sonnenburg, yielding black coal of 
Tertiary age, produce about 1,000 tons 
per month. 

Best brown coal in Switzerland is said 
to come from Boltigen, where work has 
recently begun on deposits that contain 
about 10,000 tons, according to state- 
ments of the pit owners. Brown coal 
is also mined at Gottshalden (recently 
opened); small quantities of coal have 
been discovered in central Switzerland. 

Only mines producing slate coal are 
in the canton of St. Gallen, near Huswil 
and Morschwil. Combined production 
approximates 9,000 tons per month. Dis- 
advantage is that the coal contains too 
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much water since it dates from the 
glacial age. Deposits, however, are esti- 
mated at about 500,000 tons. 


Construction 


THE BRAZILIAN SITUATION 


Construction activity in Brazil is being 
seriously affected by rising prices of 
building materials, and a Government 
committee has been appointed to look 
into the situation. 

Most of the cement plants have their 
kilns shut down at present because of 
a fuel-oil shortage, and it is said that 
prices of cement in the hands of dealers 
doubled at Rio de Janeiro and tripled in 
the interior in June. The cost of bricks 
increased 60 percent and that of crushed 
stones 50 percent. 


BrazIL OPENS Bips FOR BRIDGE-BUILDING 


Bids were opened recently for the 
building of a bridge to link the Uruguay 
river between Paso de Los Libres, on 
the Argentine side, and Uruguayana, on 
the Brazilian. side, some 40 miles above 
the point where Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay meet. 

Argentina and Brazil will share the 
cost, which is expected to be about 
£900,000. Besides its commercial value, 
sot bridge has significance as a political 
link. 


CANARY ISLANDS’ ACTIVITY 


Construction activity in the Canary 
Islands has consisted for the most part 
of works in connection with irrigation 
systems and military enterprises. 

In the East Canaries, various projects 
for constructing reServoirs, aqueducts, 
and wells were carried out in 1941, and 
plans were made for building up a region 
in the south of Grand Canary for grow- 
ing of cereals and other crops by con- 
structing a number of farmhouses, roads, 
and schools in connection with irrigation 
systems. 

Construction in the West Canaries dur- 
ing 1941 was limited almost exclusively 
to military enterprises, chiefly roads and 
fortifications, and unemployment was 
temporarily reduced on the islands as a 
result. During the first quarter of 1942 
plans were made for building more dams 
and irrigation channels. 

Private-house construction has been 
limited in both the East and West Ca- 
naries, because of the high cost and se- 
vere shortage of building materials. 


RapPip EXPANSION OF COSTA RICAN CON- 
STRUCTION 


Construction expanded rapidly in Costa 
Rica during 1941, although the early 
months of 1942 showed a marked de- 
cline in activity. In San Jose and en- 
virons alone 576 construction permits 
were issued in comparison with 472 in 
1940 and 366 in 1939. 

These figures do not include the build- 
ing of additional highways, which took 
place on a large scale, especially toward 
the end of the year in the Meseta Cen- 
tral. 

Over 70 percent of the new construc- 
tion in 1941, it is estimated, was for pri- 
vate houses of wood or reinforced brick, 
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and a small number were built of rein. 
forced concrete or metal lath. About 
10 percent of the permits were for opera. 
tions in the form of enlargement of 
repairs. 

The principal construction undertaken 
in 1941 was the Presidential House, not 
yet completed, and the “Las Ventanas” 
power plant, also under construction, 
which will eventually supply the light 
and power of the capital. Materials 
shortages have prevented the completion 
of these structures. 


FRENCH PROJECT FOR BUILDING CANAL 


A project is under consideration for the 
building between the Rhone and Loire 
of a canal which would enable ships to 
pass between St. Nazaire and Marseille, 
according to British press reports. 

By this means the Loire and the Rhone 
would be connected with the network of 
continental inland waterways — first 
through the _ existing Rhine - Rhone 
Canal, which would meet the new canal] 
at Dijon, and secondly, through the pro- 
jected second Rhine-Rhone Cana] 
through Switzerland. 

The new canal would be suitable for 
vessels up to 600 tons deadweight. 


GUATEMALA ACCELERATES BRIDGE AND 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Though private construction in Guate- 
mala was limited by shortages in con- 
struction materials, work on bridges and 
highways was pushed during the month 
of June, with a view to inauguration of 
the projects on June 29 and 30, leading 
Guatemalan holidays. 

Among the more important of these 
projects, expected to have been com- 
pleted by June 29, is the bridge over the 
river Naranjos in the Zacapa district. 
The new Government hospital at Es- 
cuintla was also to be inaugurated at 
that time. 

A railroad bridge across the Suchiate 
river, connecting the railway systems of 
Mexico and Guatemala, is now being 
constructed. Mexican engineers in 
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charge of construction expect the bridge 
to be open for service not later than 
September 1, barring unforeseen inter- 
ruptions. 

The bridge will facilitate passenger 
and freight traffic and is expected to 
serve aS a transportation link between 
Central America and the United States. 


PANAMANIAN City To CoNsTRUCT WATER 
SYSTEM 


La Chorrera, the fifth city in size in 
Panama, with a population of 4,345, has 
announced the construction of a water 
system to cost $100,000. 

The Provincial Treasury will con- 
tribute 10 percent of the cost and con- 
struction will begin as soon as materials 
ordered and paid for have arrived. The 
Minister of Health and Public Works will 
direct the work. 


PANAMA’S PRIVATE-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
DECREASES 


Private-building construction in Pan- 
ama has declined sharply from the pre- 
war boom, judging by the value of 
puilding permits issued in Panama City 
during May—to $146,250 from $320,500 
in May 1941. 

Most of the building materials now 
obtainable are being used to complete 
structures started before the war. 

The cessation of building construc- 
tion—particularly in the field of hous- 
ing—occurred at a time when congestion 
had made the situation extremely acute. 
Complications arising from the normal 
growth of the urban centers were ac- 
centuated by the overflow of population 
from the Canal] Zone. 


BUILDING TRADES IN MOZAMBIQUE INACTIVE 


Building trades throughout the Colony 
of Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) 
were inactive during 1941. Sales of tim- 
ber and other building materials were 
not maintained, and turn-overs gener- 
ally reflected substantial decreases com- 
pared with 1940. 


No new municipal projects were car- 
ried out, and progress on the Lourenco 
Marques Town Hall and other buildings 
on which construction started in 1940 
has been slow. Because of shortage of 
materials, there was little construction 
of private dwellings in 1941. 


The 1941 budget of the State Admin- 
istered Area provided for expenditures 
on road construction and maintenance 
of $308,000, while the 1942 budget al- 
lotted only $192,000 for this purpose. 


Many HostEts To BE ERECTED IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


To relieve strains on the already over- 
taxed transportation system, the British 
Government has completed plans for the 
erection of a large number of hostels 
(boarding houses) in the vicinities of 
industrial undertakings. These hostels, 
designed for unmarried workers, will 
accommodate from 30 to 1,000 each. In 
their construction standard units and 
approved substitute materials will be 
utilized, and plans have been simplified 
to conserve labor and materials, and to 
enable speedy completion. 
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VENEZUELAN HOUSING PROJECTS 


Demolition of “El Silencio,” a section 
of poor dwellings in the heart of Caracas, 
was scheduled to begin in July, to make 
way for the erection of new, low-cost 
houses for workmen. 

This renovation will provide much 
needed dwellings for workmen, and the 
demolition, coming at this time of crisis 
in building and other trades, will provide 
jobs for a growing number of unem- 
ployed. 

During 1941 other Government hous- 
ing projects were undertaken. On one 
in Caracas, 317 houses were allocated 
during the year, and in Puerto Cabello, 
the project involved 400 houses. Land 
has been purchased for another project 
in Caracas, and minor developments 
have taken place at Catia, Maiquetia, 
and other points. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


LARGEST AUSTRALIAN-BUILT TRANSFORMER 
INSTALLED 


A 15,000-kilovolt ampere transformer 
has recently been installed by the Electric 
Light & Power Supply Corporation, Ltd., 
of Sydney, Australia, according to press 
reports, in conjunction with a plan to join 
the major power systems of New South 
Wales. This transformer, which con- 
nects two systems and is designed to con- 
trol flow of power in either direction, is 
the largest ever built in Australia, weigh- 
ing about 46 tons and holding approxi- 
mately 2,500 gallons of oil. It has a self- 
cooled rating of approximately 12,000 
kilovolt-amperes; air-blast fans then 


come into operation and control the tem- ° 


perature up to 15,000 kilovolt-amperes. 

Power flow is governed by an on-load 
tap-changing mechanism, also built in 
Australia, which operates over a range of 
20 steps of approximately 142 percent, 
the tappings being arranged in the high- 
voltage winding. The mechanism is op- 
erated by remote control through the 
use of push buttons located in the sup- 
ply authority’s substation. 


CANADA PLANS POWER-PLANT 
DEVELONMENT 


Plans for developing hydroelectric 
power plants on the Ottawa River are 
being negotiated by the provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec. Under the proposed 
arrangements, it is reported, power sites 
would not be developed jointly by the 
provinces; instead, sites would be as- 
signed for development to whichever 
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province they would serve most economi- 
cally. Increased power is needed at this 
time to meet growing industrial demands. 


BARRANQUILLA’S ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electrical supply dealers in Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, reportedly expect most 
of their present stocks to be exhausted in 
approximately 6 months. It is believed 
that in the future business will be devoted 
mainly to repair work and collections. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM’s HOSTELS 


Electricity is being used for many pur- 
poses in the new hostels being estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Supply to house 
war workers in districts where existing 
facilities are inadequate, according to the 
British press. One hostel, now being 
completed, will accommodate 2,000 work- 
ers and a staff of about 60. In addition 
to living quarters, it offers residents the 
use of a large entertainment hall, a gym- 
nasium, recreation and reading rooms, 
beauty shops, a laundry, and an in- 
firmary. 

A central kitchen supplies two dining 
halls which together can accommodate 
approximately 1,000 people at one time. 
Electrical apparatus in the kitchen in- 
cludes large refrigerators for storing 
meat and fish, two potato peelers, a po- 
tato chipper, a cake mixer, a mincer, 
and a slicer. Both electric and gas cook- 
ing stoves are being installed in order to 
prevent inconveniences resulting from 
power interruption. There are also two 
electric roasting ovens, seven thermo- 
statically controlled steaming ovens, and 
a three-pan fish fryer. Two buffet din- 
ing rooms are equipped with electric milk 
boilers, hot plates, toasters, and refrig- 
erators. Electric dishwashing machines 
are also provided, hot water being sup- 
plied by a 50-gallon heater. Hot air and 
cooking fumes are carried away by ven- 
tilating fans. 

The auditorium can be used for any 
sort of entertainment, including dances, 
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movies, and stage shows. Complete 
stage-lighting equipment is to be in- 
stalled, including two 1,000-watt spot- 
lights, 24 footlights, three 500-watt 
batten spotlights, two 500-watt batten 
floodlights, eight 500-watt cyclorama 
floodlights, two 500-watt wing flood- 
lights, and a 24-watt board light. Each 
of the two main dressing rooms is sup- 
plied with hot water by a 12-gallon elec- 
tric heater. 

Residents are privileged to do their own 
washing and ironing in the hostel’s well- 
equipped laundry rooms. In addition to 
facilities for washing, a drying room 
fitted with a special drying fan is avail- 
able. In the ironing room, which is 
equipped with 20 electric irons, temper- 
ature is kept at a comfortable level by 
the use of fans. 

The hostel is heated by a hot-water 
system that utilizes a coke boiler and two 
circulating pumps operated by electricity. 
The dining rooms are supplied with fan 
heaters in addition. 

Arrangements have been made for 
emergency lighting of certain parts of 
the hostel, should this be necessary. The 
secondary system is designed to light the 
halls, air-raid shelters, auditorium, and 
dining rooms. 


EXTENSIVE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN BRITISH 
HOUSING PROJECT 


Electricity is being used extensively in 
a new housing project, consisting of 124 
two- or three-room apartments and 76 
five-room houses, now being built under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Supply. 

Each apartment is being equipped with 
a 15-gallon water heater (1-kilowatt 
Bray element) designed to supply both 
kitchen and bath. The apartments are 
also wired for the use of electric cooking 
apparatus and, though electric stoves are 
not furnished by the management, ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the tenants 
have arranged to purchase them. 
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The main feeder lines for the housing 
project are underground and are carried 
up between the various blocks with two 
phase and neutral lines taken from eave 
to eave, the phases being balanced be- 
tween the various houses. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


FARM PRODUCTS DELIVERED FOR LEND- 
LEASE SHIPMENT 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported on July 5 that more than 5,178,- 
000,000 pounds of farm products had been 
delivered to representatives of the United 
Nations for lend-lease shipment up to 
June 1. Total cost of these products, 
bought by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration and delivered at shipping 
points since the program began in April 
1941, approximated $701,000,000. 

During May, 200,914,489 pounds cost- 
ing $41,528,179 were delivered. The larg- 
est transfers were for meats and dairy 
products, meats totaling 52,098,154 
pounds and dairy products 40,383,556 
pounds. 

Cumulative values up to June 1, 1942, 
of leading commodities delivered were: 
Dairy products and eggs, $224,378,773; 
meat, fish, and fowl, $211,615,575; fruits, 
vegetables, and nuts, $54,854,382; grain 
and cereal products, $27,714,251; lards, 
fats, and oils, $56,006,163. Purchases of 
other foodstuffs totaled $5,109,791, and 
nonfoodstuffs $121,378,244. 


IRAQ’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


During January and February of 1942 
Iraq exported 7,894 living animals; 7,138 
tons of grain, pulse and flour; 21,959 tons 
of dates; and 317 tons of fish. Imports 
of foodstuffs were 6,770 tons of sugar and 
483 tons of tea. 


SWEDEN’s CONVERSION OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sweden’s milling industry scored sev- 
eral increases in production in 1940 com- 
pared with 1939; sugar and alcohol like- 
wise showed gains. The output of pork 
and butter declined somewhat, though 
cattle slaughterings increased markedly 
in the latter year. 


Millings of wheat flour increased from 
301,600 metric tons in 1939 to 342,039 in 
1940, and rye-flour production gained 
from 150,623 to 162,767 tons, the Royal 
Swedish Board of Trade states in a re- 
cently issued summary report on indus- 
trial production in 1940. Hard rye bread 
output advanced from 47,791 tons to a 
total of 52,118 tons in 1940. 


Production of refined sugar, which in 
the manufacturing year ended July 13. 
1939. totaled 272,764 tons, expanded to 
343,727 tons in 1940. 

Raw alcohol, used for liquor manu- 
facture, increased from 96,800,000 to 
99,300,000 liters in 1940, while malt 
beverages decreased from 2,963,840 to 
2,546,232 hectoliters. 
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Butter decreased somewhat, from 
84,158 to 81,908 tons. Margarine was 
produced normally until the end of 
May 1940, from which date it was only 
manufactured for bakery use. In Octo. 
ber 1940, however, the production of 
margarine was resumed and the output 
from this date was estimated as 70 to 9 
percent of normal. Hence, the indicateg 
production of margarine decreased from 
60,007 tons in 1939 to 38,809 in 1940, or 
about 35 percent. 

Pork output at abbatoirs under State 
control decreased from 88,011 to 83,927 
tons in 1940, while that of beef, because 
of heavy slaughtering of cattle, increaseg 
from 69,948 to 88,879 tons. 


Coff ce 


COLOMBIAN SHIPMENTS 


Coffee shipments from Barranquilla, 
Colombia, in May 1942 amounted to 
173,547 bags compared with 93,528 in 
May 1941. Shipments of coffee in April 
1942 amounted to 139,150 bags. 

Coffee is still bringing satisfactory 
prices. 


EL SALVADOR’S EXPORTS 


Salvadoran exports of hulled coffee 
during June 1942 are compared below 
with those of May 1942 and June 1941: 


{Bags of 60 kilograms] 








ro | June May June 
1941 1942 | 1942 
Allcountries............| 106,926 | 53, 879 | 750 


25, 
United States 95,705 | 29, 867 | 20, 063 





Exports of coffee for the first 6 months 
of 1942 amounted to 603,437 bags of 60 
kilograms each, of which the United 
States took 560,625 bags; compared with 
470,799 bags, during the same period of 
1941, with 453,788 bags going to the 
United States. 

The carry-over of hulled coffee stocks 
in El Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks 
in the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
as of June 30, 1942, is given below to- 
gether with figures for May 31, 1942, and 
June 30, 1941: 


Bags of 60 kilograms] 











Iten | June 30, May 31, | June 30, 
oa 1941] | 1942 1942 

Stocks in ports | 43,417 | 105,203 | 55,966 
} 

Stocks in interior 20, 000 73, 414 23. 306 
Stocks of the ‘“‘Regula- | 

tory Quota”’ 140, 000 ers ee 

In ports hes 45, 123 92, 968 

In interior .| 32,085 39, 417 

Total carry-over 203,417 | 255,825 211, 657 





EXPORTS FROM VERACRUZ 


Coffee exports from Veracruz, Mexico, 
during the month amounted to 14,572 
bags of 60 kilograms each, as compared 
with 12,068 bags in May 1942 and 23,000 
bags in June 1941. 

Officials of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Jalapa, Veracruz, have estimated 
the coffee harvest in the State of Vera- 
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cruz for the agricultural year 1941-42 to 
pe 17,710 tons. 


Dairy Products 


ONTARIO’S CHEESE PRODUCTION 


Production of cheese in Ontario, Can- 
ada, during May 1942 was 16,396,233 
pounds, or 28.4 percent greater than in 
May 1941. The creamery butter output, 
amounting to 8,815,828 pounds, decreased 
by 12.5 percent. The recently announced 
Dominion Government bonus of 6 cents 
a pound on butterfat is expected to stop 
the downward trend in butter production. 


Fruits 


COLOMBIAN BANANA SHIPMENTS 


Banana shipments from Santa Marta 
in May 1942 consisted of only two small 
cargoes of 1,500 stems, all going to Aruba, 
compared to 218,060 stems exported in 
May 1941. In April 1942, 26,510 stems 
were exported. 


Grain 
CANADA’S WHEAT CROP 


Climatic conditions have been so fa- 
vorable that a wheat crop of between 
350,000,000 and 450,000,000 bushels 
seems assured, compared with 279,000,000 
bushels from the Prairie Provinces last 
year, and an average of 307,000,000 for 
the 1930-40 period. 


CHILE’S LARGEST RICE Crop 


The 1941-42 paddy rice crop estimated 
at 631,701 metric quintals now being har- 
vested is the largest in Chile’s history. 

The production of rice for the last 5 
years follows: 


| | | 





| 
Production 


| Production | 
Year | (metric | Year (metric 
| quintals) quintals) 
1937- | 150, 000 1940 529, 673 
1938... | 280, 000 1941 450, 338 
330, 783 


1939 





It was officially announced recently 
that there would be a surplus of approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons of rice from the 1941- 
42 crop that would be available for export. 

The Agricultural Export Board has 
prohibited the exportation of rice pend- 
ing the receipt of further information 
with regard to the exact size of the 
1941-42 rice crop, the country’s needs, 
and the best potential foreign markets 
for Chilean rice. 


PERUVIAN RICE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
EXPORTS 


The Peruvian 1941 rice crop amounted 
to 1,013,646 sacks of 100 kilograms each, 
of hulled rice, compared with 797,442 
sacks in 1940. 

The 1941 consumption of rice was 730.- 
000 sacks, which would show a probable 
surplus of 200,000 sacks. The Govern- 
ment authorized exportation of only 
50,000 sacks, leaving a surplus of 150,000 
to cover any 1942 contingency. Subse- 
quently the Government authorized ex- 
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portation of 2,000 additional sacks from 
the Lima Department. 

The Government is aiming to open 
export markets for Peruvian rice, since 
foreign quotations are almost double 
those paid in Peru, thus permitting an 
increase in production and eventually 
lowering domestic prices. 


Meats 


ARGENTINA IMPROVES METHOD OF 
FREEZING BEEF 


An impraved method of freezing beef, 
which takes 6 hours instead of 8 days 
as formerly, was demonstrated recently 
by a large Argentine meat-packing com- 
pany. The patent of the process is held 
jointly by the packing company and the 
Corporation of Argentine Meat Produc- 
ers. It includes not only the quick-freez- 
ing process, but also a method of intro- 
ducing the meat into molds before 
freezing, which is said to reduce the re- 
quired shipping space by 40 percent and 
to facilitate rapid freezing. 

The meat is first drawn or sucked 
by a special vacuum process into molds, 
then it is sent to the freezing room, where 
it is kept in a brine-spray tank for 6 
hours, after which it is loosened from 
the mold by a blast of steam and sent 
to the packing room for final prepara- 
tions for shipment. 

All of the meat-packing companies are 
experimenting with methods of reducing 
and quick-freezing beef, and one is also 
studying a process of running the meat 
through rollers. 


Sugars 


GERMANY EVOLVES New SuGarR BEET 


A new variety of sugar beet has been 
evolved, the Strube GK, the root of which 
grows several inches out of the ground. 
It provides more than the usual amount 
of “tops” for stock feeding, besides which 
it can be severed with very little ad- 
hering soil. This new variety can be 
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topped while still in the ground and later 
dug out in the usual way. It contains 
the usual amount of sugar, and works up 
well in the factory. state Nazi press 
reports. 


Vegetables and Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE SEEDS 


While the production of vegetable seeds 
in Canada is increasing rapidly, the de- 
mand is already straining the available 
supplies of domestic growers because im- 
ports from European countries are cut 
off. The production of hybrid seed corn 
in Ontario, it is reported, is now a major 
activity and such corn can only be sold 
under the seal of the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association. Though only half 
of the seed necessary to plant the 900,000 
acres expected in 1943 will be produced 
in Canada, by that year a small surplus 
of registered hybrid corn seed will be 
available. The registration of hybrid 
sweet corn is now being sought. 


Ecypt’s LARGE CONSUMPTION OF BEANS 


The following Egyption riddle—the 
answer to which is beans—explains the 
large consumption of that commodity in 
Egypt: “What staple food is eaten in the 
morning by rich Egyptians, at noon by 
poor Egyptians, and in the evening by 
cattle?” 

Beans are extensively grown through- 
out the Nile delta and the native, dark 
brown Egyption bean is the type most 
commonly planted. 

In 1941 production of all varieties of 
beans amounted to 284,580,000 kilograms. 
The Egyptian bean crop is customarily 
planted during November and harvested 
in April. 

While the bean crop is consumed al- 
most entirely within Egypt, exports in 
1941 totaled 1,106,000 kilograms and in 
1940 1,283,000 kilograms. Since July 20, 
1941, the exportation of beans has been 
prohibited. 

To stimulate production the Govern- 
ment now grants a bounty to commercial 
growers. 


Iron and Steel 


GERMANY CONFISCATES UNUSED IRON AND 
STEEL 


The acuteness of Germany’s need for 
iron and steel, and its “efficient” method 
of filling this need, are seen in Hitler’s 
order to confiscate all unused iron and 
steel in Germany, including even finished 
castings and spare parts. A Berlin do- 
mestic broadcast on the subject was 
heard by listening posts of the United 
States Government. 

Materials to be collected, according to 
the broadcast, include old iron; unproc- 
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essed iron and steel material of unusual 
kinds and measurements; half-finished 
iron and steel material; castings from 
cancelled orders; finished iron and steel 
products; finished castings stocked as 
spare parts but no longer needed be- 
cause of a change of types; and, under 
special conditions, shut-down plants. 

Compliance with the metal control is 
insured by its enforcement by uniformed 
police under Gestapo Chief Heinrich 
Himmler and the arrest of factory man- 
agers who fail to comply. 


SITUATION IN THE CARDIFF DISTRICT 


While the heavy branches of the iron 
and steel industry in the Cardiff, Wales, 
district are working to capacity, it has 
been necessary to sacrifice some work in 
re-rolling sections in order to meet the 
growing need for heavy plates. Further 

- curtailment of sheet bars for tinplate 
manufacture is anticipated. 


VENEZUELA’S DEVELOPMENT OF IRON-ORE 
DEPOSITS 


The Ministry of Fomento states in his 
annual report for 1941, that important 
steps have been taken toward the devel- 
opment of the large iron ore deposits of 
El] Pao, near San Felix on the Orinoco 
River, and the famous Imataca mines 
under concession to the Iron Mines Com- 
pany of Venezuela, a subsidiary of an 
American firm. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDES AND SKINS IN UNITED STATES UNDER 
WPB REGULATIONS 


The entire United States supply of do- 
mestic cattle hides, calf and kip skins, 
and buffalo hides has been taken over by 
the War Production Board. The recent 
order places certain restrictions on tan- 
ners and stipulates that meat packers, 
dealers, and others who handle hides 
must make reports of monthly hide take- 
offs and purchases. 

Tanners, under the order, will be allo- 
cated hides equal in number to those 
processed by them in the United States 
during the year preceding June 30, 1941. 
However, since the number of hides avail- 
able is likely to be fewer, the order speci- 
fies that tanners will receive hides to the 
amount possible. 

Meat packers and dealers must make 
reports every month, meat packers if 
they have taken off 500 cattle hides or 
200 calf or kip skins during any month 
during the last 3 years, and dealers who 
have acquired the same number of hides 
during the same period. 

Tanners must also file reports setting 
out monthly production, sales, shipments, 
number of hides in possession, in transit, 
or on contract. The regulation applies 
to tanners processing more than 100 cat- 
tle hides, calf, or kip skins during any 
month of the period. 

Purpose of the order is to distribute 
hides equitably among tanners in order 
to increase production of military leather, 
and to direct leather into essential civil- 
ian use. 
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Hides not suitable for military use, or 
for eSsential civilian use, such as indus- 
trial belting or shoes, will go into less 
essential products, such as luggage, up- 
holstery, or garments. Present produc- 
tion, together with imports, is sufficient 
to meet both military and essential ci- 
vilian needs, but the order. anticipates 
reduced supplies, either because of tight- 
ened shipping or enemy activity. 

Restriction on the consumption of 
hides is effected by requiring tanners to 
apply to WPB for permission to purchase 
hides. Tanners must set forth certain 
information in applications, including 
quantities, classes, selection, weights of 
hides, and types of leather or products 
to be produced. Grades for substitution 
must also be stated, in the event that 
requests cannot be supplied. 

About 26,500,000 cattle hides and calf 
and kip skins were imported into and 
produced in the United States during 
1941. The supply is expected to drop to 
less than 24,000,000 hides during 1942, 
depending on shipping. 

Domestic hides will be largely allocated 
to military use during the future period, 
and imported hides, formerly used for 
nonessential items, will be used for essen- 
tial civilian products. Tanners are nor- 
mally dependent upon imports for about 
10 to 15 percent of calf and kip skins. 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s leather and shoe industries 
overcame the handicaps of the war and 
tightened shipping during 1940, in con- 
trast to the large majority of other Swed- 
ish industries, an examination of pro- 
duction figures shows. Most of the tan- 
neries and shoe factories were engaged 
in defense work, however. 
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VICTORY 


Shoe and sole leather production in- 
creased from 7,912 metric tons in 1939 
to 8,571 tons in 1940. (A metric ton 
equals 2204.6 pounds.) Other varieties 
of leather (uppers, harness, and others) 
also showed an increased production rate, 
rising from 5,464 tons in 1939 to 1,487 
tons in 1940. 

Shoe manufactures increased to 11,- 
518,000 pairs during 1940, compared with 
10,957,000 pairs during the preceding 
year. Supplies of raw materials in gen- 
eral were severely curtailed throughout 
the year, largely because of the North 
Sea blockade, but the difficulty was over- 
come satisfactorily. 


SWEDEN’sS IMPORTS DECREASE 


In terms of values, Sweden’s imports 
of hides and skins fell off at least 20 per- 
cent during the period January-April 
1942, compared with imports during the 
similar period of 1941. 

April 1942 showed the greatest de- 
crease, imports during that month 
amounting to barely 50 percent of the 
value of hides and skins imported in 
April 1941. 

Statistics for April 1941 and 1942 lump 
values for hides and skins together with 
rubber and textiles, the complete figures 
showing values to 25,700,000 crowns im- 
ported in April 1942, compared with the 
same items valued at 49,900,000 crowns 
imported during April 1941. 


URUGUAY INCREASES HIDE PRODUCTION 


Hide production in Uruguay shows 
gains of as much as 300 percent in cer- 
tain types, notably cattle hides, on the 
basis of figures for the first 4 months 
of 1942. Exports figures for December 
1941 also show gains, particularly those 
to the United States. 
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A total of 105,433 cattle hides (includ- 
ing ox, Steer, and cow) represented the 
take-off during April 1942, compared 
with 38,860 cattle hides during January. 
March was the largest production month, 
however, with a total of 119,838 hides. 
February showed a total of 71,464 hides. 

Calfskin production increased from 
12,380 in January to 28,342 skins in 
April 1942. February and March showed 
totals of 22,022 and 28,186 skins, re- 
spectively. 

Sheepskin and lambskin production 
figures fell slightly between January and 
April, after having gained greatly in 
March. Figures give April production 
as 71,555 skins, compared with January 
figures of 74,401, and February and 
March figures of 82,366 and 115,576 
skins, respectively. 

The following table shows hide and 
skin exports from Uruguay during the 
first 4 months of 1942. 


Uruguay’s Exports of Hides and Skins, 
First 4 Months of 1942 








Jan- | Feb- | : 
Item | uary | ruary | March April 
} 

Salted cattle hides... .|847, 274/213, 185/1, 399, 820/881, 276 
Dry cattle hides ...-|308, 617/172, 384| 275, 405/150, 784 
Heller and calf, salted..| 22,250] (') (‘) 127, 099 
Heifer and calf, dry....| (') 23,298} 46,743) 85,345 
Sheepskins, dry____.--- 339, 661/235, 877} 171, 521|504, 634 
Sheepskins, pickled... ..|142,941] (°) 34, 539) 13, 326 
eae (‘) 4, 511 21,994) 4,822 
Skunk skins...........) (4) (‘) (4) 19, 944 





! Not available, or none exported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADA ENCOURAGES GREATER PRODUCTION 


The Canadian timber controller re- 
cently authorized an increase of $2 per 
thousand board feet in the Selling price 
of hemlock logs as an incentive to greater 
production. Mills which customarily 
have a reserve of logs sufficient to meet 
requirements for 30 days now report that 
their reserve supplies have been reduced 
60 percent. 

This shortage of logs, it is stated, is not 
primarily due to excessive exports but 
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A Date For Your Coffee? 


q 

4 
Egyptian housewives, to stretch } 
their sugar supplies, are said to be { 
using date sirup in cakes, and it is ) 
claimed that the finished product 4 
is as toothsome as when made with } 
sugar. 4 
To popularize the use of date 
sirup, school teachers throughout 1 
the country have been asked by the { 
Egyptian Ministry of Education to ] 
instruct coffee-shop owners and 4 
others in its use, in accordance } 
with a formula devised by the 4 
Industrial Research Section. , 
Date sirup is described as being } 
“brown but tasty.” 
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to the scarcity of skilled labor in the 
woods. During the first 4 months of 
1942 the total log scaie was about 240 
million board feet. The cut of Douglas 
fir decreased 17 percent, cedar 15 percent, 
and balsam and hemlock 14 percent, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1941. Should logging operations be cur- 
tailed as a result of hot, dry weather dur- 
ing the summer months, many lumber 
mills, as well as some pulp-paper plants, 
may have to reduce operations. 


NEw PLywoop FActToRY IN CANADA 


Canada’s newest plywood factory at St. 
Therese, Quebec, is a completeiy modern 
plant, equipped with the latest type ma- 
chines, individually motor driven. The 
main building provides about 66,000 
square feet of floor space, and special at- 
tention has been given to providing the 
best possible working conditions. There 
are 85 employees at the present time, but 
when capacity production is reached, the 
staff will number 150. 

Production centers on the manufacture 
of birch plywood for the United King- 
dom aircraft industry, but some com- 
mercial plywood is also being made. 

An interesting feature of the plant is a 
testing laboratory equipped with a small 
press, a drying oven, and a machine to 
test the glue line. Here comparisons are 
made of the strength of the various glues 
and their reaction to boiling and soaking 
tests. The experiments conducted in the 
laboratory enable the factory to keep a 
constant check on its product. 


FRENCH Morocco’s ForREST TREES 


Forest trees in French Morocco cover 
approximately 6,175,000 acres, principal 
types divided as folows: Cork oak, 741,000 
acres; Cedar, 494,000; thuya, 1,605,500; 
evergreen oak, 1,605,500; arganier, 1,358,- 
500; juniper, 370,500. 

The cork oak is found chiefly in the 
Rabat-Casablanca region, but the for- 
ests extend east for a considerable dis- 
tance towards Meknes. The stripping 
of corktrees in Morocco is under the su- 
pervision of the protectorate government. 

Cedars are found in the higher ranges 
of the Atlas Mountains, beginning at 
about 3,800 feet and continuing up to 
6,000 feet. The lumber is used chiefly 
for construction work and furniture 
making. Distilled cedar oil is used by 
drug manufacturers. 

The thuya tree is found in many parts 
of Morocco. This tree produces a hard- 
wood which also is used for construction 
purposes and in making furniture. The 
resin is a source of gum sandarac, an 
important varnish ingredient. 

The evergreen oak is found in the high 
and middle Atlas mountains. It is used 
for railroad ties, tool handles, and body 
making. The bark furnishes tannin. 

The arganier is found only in Morocco, 
chiefly in the southern Souss district. It 
reaches a height of about 25 feet and is 
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evergreen and spiny. The wood is used 
for construction work and also produces 
high-grade charcoal. The foliage is used 
for cattle food and the fruit contains a 
nut which furnishes an edible oil used by 
the natives. 

There are two types of juniper trees in 
Morocco—the Phoenician juniper, is 
found in Nogador and the aromatic juni- 
per grows in the Atlas range. Both pro- 
duce resins for industrial purposes. The 
wood can be used in the manufacture 
of pencils. 

The sumac, which formerly grew ex- 
tensively in Morocco, is now found only 
in the Souss district, as a result of over- 
cutting. The leaves, bark, and wood are 
used for tannin and other chemical 
products. 

The cork oak is the only tree of im- 
portance in Moroccan export trade. 
Other varieties are used principally to 
meet domestic requirements. 


SWEDEN’s LUMBER Exports RISE 


Exports of lumber from Sweden, which 
in February and March amounted to only 
11,000,000 and 9,000,000 crowns, respec- 
tively, rose sharply to 33,700,000 crowns 
in April. This represents a slight in- 
crease compared with April 1941. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


NEw TYPE OF FAcToRY IN CHINA 


“Hit-and-run” factories in China are 
now producing farm implements, in ad- 
dition to many other articles, according 
to the British press. The factories are 
operated by guerilla bands and are fre- 
quently established close to the battle 
lines. If one location becomes untenable, 
the workers literally pick up their ma- 
chines and supplies and move their fac- 
tories into safer territory. 

Machine tools are being made in 
similar factories, many of them by hand 
or with water-power lathes. Other fac- 
tories are used for silk reeling, weaving, 
paper making, printing, and for making 
cotton clothes and shoes. It is claimed 
that in all about 50 different articles 
are now being produced in “hit-and-run” 
factories. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER TRACTORS IN 
FINLAND 


All of the 6,000 farm tractors in Fin- 
land have been taken over and will be 
operated by the Government, accord- 
ing to reports. The present shortage of 
gasoline is the reason given for this 
action. 


SWEDEN’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of machinery from Sweden 
for the first 4 months of 1942 were 
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valued at 62.5 million crowns, compared 
with 58.7 million crowns for the cor- 
responding period of 1941. Exports in 
the month of April 1942, however, 
equaled 20.7 million crowns, slightly less 
than the April 1941 total of 20.9 million 
crowns. 

The value of machinery imports con- 
tinued to decline in April 1942, the total 
being only 12.4 million crowns—a sharp 
drop from the April 1941 total of 29.6 mil- 
lion crowns. Total imports for January, 
February, March, and April 1942 were 
only 57.6 million crowns, an almost 50 
percent decrease from 114.5 million 
crowns, the value of imports for the cor- 
responding months of 1941. This decline 
is attributed mainly to the fact that 
countries from which goods were for- 
merly received are now devoting most of 
their facilties to the production of 
armaments. 


Motion Pictures 


MosiLe Firm UNITS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Films sponsored by the Ministry cf 
Information were shown to approxi- 
mately 5 million people last year in the 
United Kingdom, according to press re- 
ports, through the use of mobile film 
units. By transporting and presenting 
the films in this manner, it was possible 
to bring them to many out-of-the-way 
rural areas where some of the older in- 
habitants had never before had an op- 
portunity to see a motion-picture pro- 
duction. 


Nonferrous Metals 


TIN IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Production of tin in the Belgian Congo 
for the year ended June 30, 1941, 
amounted to 18,559 tons, according to 
the official publication of the Tin Pro- 
ducers’ Association. An increased pro- 
duction is expected during the coming 
year. 
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CaNaDA ASSISTS METAL PROSPECTORS 


In connection with Government en- 
couragement of prospecting for chro- 
mium, tungsten, molybdenum, manga- 
nese, and base metals, special courses 
have been conducted in Ontario in order 
to give prospectors information relative 
to the occurrence of war-needed metals 
and methods of recognizing them. Geo- 
logical parties sent out by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments also assist 
prospectors; in addition, prospectors re- 
ceive tax concessions. 


FRENCH Morocco Has TIN, IRON, AND 
STEEL 


That Morocco has large supplies of 
tin and thin sheet iron and steel, re- 
portedly received from occupied France, 
is indicated by the issuance of a recent 
decree which increases the metal re- 
quirements of the Moroccan fish-packing 
industry. 

Under the decree, fish which was for- 
merly salted and packed in barrels must 
be canned. The can used for packing 
Sardines, the chief industrial fish, has 
sides and ends of tinplate and top and 
bottom of thin sheet iron or steel, heav- 
ily lacquered. The iron and steel top is 
at a disadvantage in weight and appear- 
ance, but it can be punctured and opened 
as readily as a tinned top and the can 
will serve its purpose—that of supplying 
France with food. 


Tin CONSERVATION IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Under direction of the British Minis- 
try of Supply, a committee has made a 
study of the possible saving of tin in anti- 
friction (Babbit) alloys for lining bear- 
ings. 

About 2,000 tons of tin are consumed 
annually in the United Kingdom in lin- 
ing bearings and, according to a British 
press report, a saving of 65 percent of this 
amount can be effected by complying 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 


SUBSTITUTE METALS USED IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


The use of palladium alloys is increas- 
ing in the jewelry trade, as substitutes 
for the more expensive and less easily 
obtainable platinum alloys, according to 
an article in a British trade journal. 

Palladium is similar in general ap- 
pearance and in other characteristics to 
platinum and is hardened by the addi- 
tion of ruthenium, another member of 
the platinum metals group. These pal- 
ladium-ruthenium alloys are being used 
to replace iridium-platinum alloys, which 
are required for vital war purposes. 

The price of palladium is reported to 
have remained unchanged. 
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Nonmetallic Min- 
erals 


NEW MATERIAL USED FOR ROOFING IN 
RHODESIA 


Cement sheets, composed of a mixture 
of short asbestos fibers, cement, and cer. 
tain chemicals, are being used for roof- 
ing material in the construction of 300 
cheap houses at the Salisbury Native Lo- 
cation in Rhodesia, according to the 
British press. Because of the shrinkage 
to be expected of green roof timbers, the 
roofing sheets will not be attached to the 
timbers, but will be held in place by a 
cowling covering the upturned edges and 
secured at top and bottom by screws. A 
ridging of the same material will com- 
plete the roof. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


CANADIAN PULP Woop 


The United States demand for Cana- 
dian pulp-wood shipments remains very 
heavy, and exports are much larger than 
during 1941. 

Newsprint production has shown a 
steady decline, however, since the first 
of the year. Reasons given are: (1) 
Sales to the United States have slackened 
perceptibly, and (2) oversea shipping has 
been curtailed. 

Mills are operating at only 68 percent 
of capacity, according to official figures, 
the lowest rate of operation since early 
in 1940. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Sweden’s pulp and paper industry has 
been especially hard hit by the war and 
by the consequent loss of oversea mar- 
kets. Manufacture of wood pulp during 
1940 declined more than 35 percent from 
that of 1939, and paper manufactures 
show similar drops in the various kinds 
and grades. 

Only 1,966,728 metric tons of wood 
pulp of all types were produced during 
1940, compared with 3,316,147 tons man- 
ufactured during 1939. (A metric ton is 
equivalent to 2204.6 pounds.) 

Newsprint production declined from 
281,000 metric tons in 1939 to only 131,688 


Italian Vineyards Yield 
Copper? 


Experiments have recently been 
carried out in Italy to recover cop- 
per from vine leaves sprayed with 
copper sulfate, by burning them 
and extracting the copper from the 
ashes, say Italian press reports. 
Five pounds of copper per acre 
have been recovered, it is said. 
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tons in 1940, and sulfate wrapping paper 
declined from 205,197 to 158,572 metric 
tons. 

Production of paper bags, however, in- 
creased from 29,585 tons to 40,850 tons, 
and the manufacture of corrugated board 
poxes showed only a slight change, re- 
maining at 20,660 tons. 

The following tables indicate the pro- 
duction figures for both pulp and paper 
for the years 1939 and 1940: 


Pulp and Paper Production in Sweden for 
1939 and 1940 


{In metric tons; pulp in dry weight; 





| 1939 1940 
Pulp: : ; 
Mechanical wood pote ae ee 689, 540 | 288, 736 
Sulfite cellulose, bleached 463,736 | 326,415 
Sulfite cellulose, unbleached 1,016,074 | 535, 640 
Sulfate cellulose, bleached __-__- 127, 062 78, 727 
Sulfate cellulose, unbleached. 839,735 | 680,171 
Cellulose fodder -----| iat 57, 039 
Total... ...............-.|3, 136, 147 |1, 966, 728 
Paper: 

SNeweprint potwandad a 281,000 | 131, 688 
Book paper - - saeun eénenk 45, 705 38, 268 
ie am paper: 

rown ground pulp-_-__-_-.-- 3, 946 4, 245 
NS site ah as os a bahia in 205, 197 158, 572 
LG... Calin dutmbbwne’ ..-| 136,428 73, 874 
sx bineaempieia 17, 106 9, 359 

SE sc aceceubenedkeanes 27, 728 15, 218 
Tl ~«pthnsvteudvnacceul 16, 176 15, 126 











Petroleum and 
Products 


OUTPUT IN RUMANIA 


Rumanian oil production has contin- 
ued a steady decline from peak output of 
8,700,000 metric tons in 1936 to an esti- 
mated 5,200,000 metric tons in 1941, ac- 
cording to figures published by the Ger- 
man press. (Rumanian oil runs approx- 
imately 7.3 barrels to the metric ton.) 

Output during the first half of 1941 
came to 2,603,000 metric tons, compared 
with 3,045,000 metric tons during the 
same period of 1940, according to the 
German sources. The figures tend to 
substantiate the known fact that Nazis 
have been worried about decreased out- 
put in Rumania. 


Local consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts, however, apparently has not been 
restricted, since 1941 domestic consump- 
tion came to 1,821,600 metric tons, only 
slightly less than 1940 consumption, 
which was 1,862,100 tons. 


On the basis of these figures, it is 
indicated that Rumania would have ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 tons of oil for ex- 
port and bunkers, not all of which would 
g0 to Germany, however, since an agree- 
ment with Italy made in 1941 calls for 
— deliveries of oil products during 


Rumania also supplies Vichy France, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Turkey, to- 
gether with the minimum requirements 
of the Balkan area. Indications are that 
Germany is taking the bulk of Rumania’s 
gasoline and gas oil. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


ELECTRIC TRACTION IN SWEDEN 


The Gavle-Dala Railway Company re- 
cently decided to convert to electric’ trac- 
tion the 57-mile Giavle-Falun section of 
its Gavle-Alvdalen main line, states the 
British press, in order to ease the fuel 
problem. 

This section is part of one of the main 
lines from the Gulf of Bothnia to Gothen- 
burg, and its joins at Gavle and Storvik 
other lines electrified or in course of 
electrification. Traffic on the Falun- 
Alvdalen section of the main line, 82 
miles, and the branch line Falun-Bjérbo, 
43 miles, the other section owned and 
operated by the company, is not sufficient 
to make their electrification a paying 
project. 

The cost of the conversion is estimated 
at 4,773,000 kronor (about $1,136,450), 
and the saving of coal through the adop- 
tion of electric traction is calculated to 
amount to 10,200 metric tons a year. 


Shipbuilding 
GERMANY PLANS CHANGES 


With the object of reducing the number 
of types of vessel used on the inland 
waterways and improving their design, 
two committees have been appointed in 
Germany to study the problem, states 
the European press. 

One committee is composed of owners 
of such craft and will decide the types 
that should be adopted, and the other 
comprises builders of the vessels in ques- 
tion, and will deal with the technical 
problems, The types will first be tested 
in the Hamburg Model Testing Tank. 

It is not stated whether any action will 
be taken during the war, or whether this 
represents a post-war plan. 
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PorRTUGAL GETS NEW TANKER 


A tanker of about 5,700 tons dead- 
weight is being built by the Arsenal de 
Alfeite for the Portuguese Navy, accord- 
ing to British press reports. 

The vessel is 336.3 feet in length with 
a breacth of 50.8 feet and is named “Sam 
Bras.” Single-acting two-stroke Bur- 
meister and Wain machinery will be in- 
stalled, the engine having five cylinders, 
620 millimeters in diameter with a piston 
stroke of 1,150 millimeters. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Deliveries under the Swedish “ships 
for steel” agreement with Germany have 
been slow, states the British press, and 
it is not known how the steel shipments 
will arrive from Germany in the future. 

In January 1941, an agreement was 
made stipulating that Swedish shipyards 
should receive 50,000 tons of steel in each 
of the years 1941, 1942, and 1943, or a 
total of 150,000 tons. It was estimated 
that this would make it possible to build 
about 310,000 tons of shipping. In re- 
turn, the Swedish yards agreed to build 
a total of 80,000 tons gross of shipping 
for Germany during the 3-year period, 
the material for which was to be sup- 
plied by Germany over and above the 
150,000 tons. 

The tonnage launched in 1941 required 
65,000 to 70,000 tons of imported steel, 
and amounted to 166,000 tons gross, com- 
pared with 155,000 tons in 1940 and a 
record of 220,000 tons in 1939, when ma- 
terial was not such a problem as at 
present. In addition, considerable work 
has been carried out for the Swedish 
Navy in the last 2 years, and these vessels 
are not included in the above ficures. 


Special Products 


TRADE IN COLOMBIA 


Hardware trade was good in Bar- 
ranquilla during the month of June, 
much of the demand apparently arising 
from consumers’ desires to obtain sup- 
plies for future needs. Shortages are 
developing in some lines, it is reported. 


UNITED KINGDOM EXporTS BICYCLES 


The manufacture of 300,000 bicycles 
and components for export has been 
approved by the British Board of Trade, 
according to the British press, in order 
to meet increased oversea requirements 
resulting from gasoline shortages. South 
Africa, India, and New Zealand are 
scheduled to receive many bicycles; 
smaller quantities will be shipped to 
other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. Under present plans, only essen- 
tial repair parts will be exported to the 
Western Hemisphere until after the war. 


Textiles and Re 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Reports from Seville indicate that as 
a result of improved weather conditions, 
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between 35,000 and 40,000 hectares of 
cotton were planted this spring. Esti- 
mates place the prospective yield at from 
16,000 to 18,000 bales (220 kilograms 
each) of ginned cotton, should the 
weather continue favorable. 

According to Spanish press reports, 
several shiploads of cotton arrived dur- 
ing June. Immediately upon unloading, 
distribution was made so that mills which 
had ceased operations, owing to lack of 
raw materials, could resume work, on a 
3-day-week basis for spinners and a 4- 
day basis for weavers. Plans are in 
progress to add a day to the workweek 
for each of these operations during July. 

At the present level of production, the 
output of cotton goods is somewhat 
greater than current effective demand, 
but the surplus will be absorbed in re- 
plenishing mercantile stocks which have 
been almost entirely depleted since 1936. 


SITUATION IN BRITAIN 


Exports of cotton cloth and yarn from 
the United Kingdom dropped to a new 
low during the first 3 months of this 
year, according to a British press report. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 





First quai- | First quar- 
ter 1940 ter 1941 


: 
Cotton cloth (square yards) ___|322, 508, 000 | 185, 109, 000 
Cotton yarn (pounds) -_._..___. | 26, 712, 000 8, 114, 000 


Item 

















Item Fourth quar-| First quar- 














ter 1941 ter 1942 
Bae | | 
Cotton cloth (square yards) --_|227, 023, 000 142, 622, 000 
Cotton yarn (pounds) _._.....- | 5,807,000 | 4,294,000 
| | 





Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


For the year ended June 31, 1941, the 
wool clip was close to 811,888 bales. Var- 
ious areas experienced some drought 
during the year, but estimates place the 
yield at about the same as in the previous 
year. 

South Africa’s wool is of very good 
quality, and a decided improvement has 
been noted during the past 2 years. 

The British Wool Commission, under 
the Wool Agreement of 1940, takes all 
wool offered in South Africa for the dura- 
tion of the war and 1 wool year thereafter. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CHILE’s HEMP PRODUCTION 


Hemp growing, which was begun in 
Chile only a few years ago, is today con- 
sidered one of the best cash crops in 
the country. 

The 1941-42 hemp (canamo) crop has 
reached the high figure of 146,353 metric 
quintals, an increase of 62,414 quintals 
over last year’s yield of 83,939 quintals. 
During the year 1939-40 only 53,359 quin- 
tals were produced. (One quintal equals 
220.46 pounds.) 

More than half of the total 1941-42 
crop was raised in the province of Acon- 
cagua, where 88,652 quintals of fiber were 
produced from an area of 8,969 hectares, 
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or an average yield of 9.9 quintals per 
hectare. In O’Higgins Province, where 
1,249 hectares were under cultivation, the 
average yield was as high as 14, or a total 
of 17,615 quintals of fiber. (One hectare 
equals 2.47 acres.) 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN DENMARK 


Only 6,000 hectares were scheduled for 
flax growing in 1942, merely equaling the 
1941 acreage instead of increasing it by 
2,000 hectares as advocated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Extensive improvements in machinery 
during the past winter have increased the 
capacity of flax processing factories so 
that the yield from at least 8,000 hec- 
tares wiil be required to keep them fully 
occupied. 

Adverse weather conditions during the 
last few years have discouraged farmers 
from growing flax. Another deterrent is 
the new grain law requiring farmers to 
deliver a stipulated quantity of grain to 
the State. 

Efforts are being made to overcome 
these factors and the Board of Agricul- 
ture has requested farmers to sow flax in 
fields where crops have been destroyed 
by frost. 


SWEDEN CULTIVATES DINGA 


Can Sweden produce a fiber to take 
the place of cotton? This may be an- 
swered in the near future when cultiva- 
tion of a new textile plant called “dinga”’ 
will be introduced. 

Dinga grows to a height of from 5 to 
5% feet, and six stems grow from one 
seed. The fibers are said to be about 
the same length as cotton, but much 
stronger. 

Yield per hectare (2% acres) is at 
least four times as great as that for flax, 
amounting to 1,000 kilograms, and in 
some places even double that amount. 
Dinga can be harvested for 8 to 10 years 
without new sowings, according to a Eu- 
ropean press report, and can stand cold 
weather, even that prevailing near the 
polar circle. 

The reputed importance of dinga is 
based on its great powers of reproduc- 
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tion, as demonstrated in experimentga) 
plots. 

Edible oil, it is stated, would constitute 
an important byproduct of this plant, 


Wearing Apparel 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITAIN 


A fashion expert has been engaged by 
the Utility Section of the Wholesale 
Gowns, Mantles, and Millinery Associa- 
tion, Ltd. 

This expert will function as a consult- 
ant for manufacturers, not to assist in 
the creation of beautiful designs, but to 
give advice on the various problems con- 
fronting the industry, and to assist man- 
ufacturers in conforming to style restric- 
tions recently imposed by the Board of 
Trade. 

The expert himself will not be engaged 
in production; consequently members of 
the association will be free to submit 
samples and designs for his advice, with- 
out fear of having them pirated. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Total turn-over of tobacco in Sweden 
during 1941 exceeded the 1940 turn-over, 
in spite of import losses, which were 
more than offset by gains in sales of 
domestic products. 

Leaf-tobacco imports during 1941 coy- 
ered only 44 percent of consumption, the 
remainder coming from the lowered 
stocks of the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly. 
Savings of 500 metric tons of leaf were 
effected by ceasing manufacture of 


standard-size cigarettes, substituting 
those with cardboard tips. 
Total leaf imports during 1941 


amounted to 2,672 metric tons, compared 
with 3,752 metric tons during 1940 and 
6,374 metric tons during 1939. The pro- 
portion supplied by the United States has 
remained at about 62 percent during the 
last several years. 

Imports of tobacco products fell 
sharply during 1940, particularly cig- 
arettes and pipe tobacco, although sales 
of domestic products increased both in 
value and in volume over those of 1940. 
The greater part of the products im- 
ported were American; however, United 
States imports have fallen drastically 
since the North Sea blockade. 

No chewing tobacco was imported dur- 
ing the year, and only small amounts 
of cigarettes with mouthpiece and snuff 
were received. Retail value of imported 
products amounted to 8,498,000 crowns, 
46.05 percent less than the 1940 value of 
15,752,000 crowns. Details are as follow: 


Swedish Imports of Manufactured 
Tobacco Products, 1940 and 1941 





Item 1940 1941 


Cigars number 1, 611, 000 1, 397, 000 
Cigarillos number 3, 066,000 | 2, 194,000 
Cigarettes (without mouth- | 

pieces) number. _| 103, 438,000 | 49, 100, 000 
Pipe tobacco kilograms 113, 000 12, 000 
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Swedish Tobacco Monopoly products 
reached a new high of 256,357,000 crowns, 
an increase of 41,247,000 crowns (19.2 
percent) over 1940 sales. Every kind 
of product, excepting snuff and cigarettes 
without mouthpiece, showed the increase. 
Lowered sales in full-size cigarettes re- 
sulted from their discontinuance on Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, but sales were counter- 
palanced by heavy gains in cardboard- 
tipped cigarettes. 

Total sales of domestic cigarettes ad- 
vanced 3 percent, the increase amount- 
ing to 64,391,000 units. Pipe tobacco 
showed an increase of 13.5 percent, sales 
amounting to 1,543,000 kilograms. Sales 
data are as follow: 


Domestic-Made Tobacco Products Sold 
in Sweden, 1940 and 1941 








Item 1940 1941 

Cigars-..-- - number- 19, 941,000) 25, 263, 000 
Cigarillos -do..| 175, 647, 000) 203, 509, 000 
Cigarettes (with mouthpiece) 

number _|2,004,285,000) 1,733,025,000 
Pipe tobacco kilograms 1, 360, 000 1, 543, 000 
Chewing tobacco ae 80, 000 82, 000 
| ee 3, 922,000 3, 848, 000 





Swedish tobacco production, sold under 
contract to the Tobacco Monopoly, in- 
creased 13 percent, to 511 metric tons 
from 451 tons in 1940. Normally the crop 
does not exceed 350 to 450 tons. The 
quality of the yield, which will be used 
in snuff manufacture, is said to be good. 





Women of Americas Knit “Good 
Neighbor” Ties 
(Continued from p. 5) 


which formerly imported its rayon yarn 
from Japan and Italy, faced a critical 
situation when these supplies ceased and 
the war needs of the United States shut 
it off as a source of rayon. 


Mexico Finances Rayon Plant 


To remedy this, the Mexican Govern- 
ment has financed the first Mexican 
rayon-yarn plant. The plant will supply 
about 33 percent of the rayon industry 
cOnsumption at present, and the yar. 
produced will be far superior to the some- 
what shoddy rayon yarn formerly sup- 
plied by Japan. Another company in 
Puebla, Mexico, has been organized to 
manufacture cellulose acetate rayon 
yarn, as well as the finished rayon cloth, 
for dresses, curtains, bedspreads, and 
other articles. Thus, Mexico has taken 
an important step toward becoming Self- 
sufficient in the matter of artificial 
sik, an essential product for women’s 
clothing. 

In Lima, Peru, a rayon factory under 
the auspices of the Peruvian Government 
and in conjunction with a Swiss firm— 
one of Europe’s best-known rayon man- 
ufacturers—has been organized, with a 
total investment of 12,500,000 soles. The 
factory will have a yearly capacity of 
720,000 kilograms of rayon yarn and 
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SPEED THE SHIP 


rayon crepe which will go a long way 
toward supplying the retail stores with 
ready-made clothing for women. 


Argentina Fosters Industries 


The Argentine Government has fos- 
tered native industries in many ways, as 
well as attempting to increase the de- 
mands of its women for the products of 
national industry. A Government- 
sponsored exhibition of Argentine in- 
dustrial products for the household as 
well as for the factory was held in Cor- 
doba, a center of Indian culture where 
the Indians come down from the moun- 
tains to exchange their hand-made 
articles of rugs, ponchos, ceramics, and 
wooden items for manufactured goods. 
In the Province of Catamarca, a center 
of home weaving, the Argentine Home 
Weaving Corporation distributed 600 
looms for the home weaving of cotton 
fabrics by women. 


Argentine women can now purchase 
toys and games for their youngsters, re- 
gardless of the drop in German or 
Japanese imports. The native toy in- 
dustry in Argentina produces balloons 
and games made from cardboard, as 
well as children’s bicycles, wagons, doll 
carriages, toy automobiles, and other 
wheel goods heretofore imported. New 
companies in Argentina have been re- 
cently organized to manufacture drugs 
and cosmetics, and today 95 percent of 
all toilet preparations—essential pur- 
chases for the well-groomed Argentine 
woman—are manufactured by local con- 
cerns. 


It’s not too Early to put 
~ Post-War Planning to \ 
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Rise in Cost of Living 


War to women the world over has 
always brought one universal hardship, 
which touches both rich and poor in their 
everyday existence, and increases, rather 
than decreases, with the prolongation of 
the war. This hardship is the continual 
rise in the cost of food, clothing, and 
rentals for housing. 

To many Latin American women who 
still feel that the war is far away, the 
rise in the cost of living is hard to ex- 
plain. They simply know—as does the 
Mexican woman buying the family food 
in the local “mercado”—that, whereas 
eggs formerly cost 3 or 4 centavos apiece 
they now cost 10; that a cabbage, which 
@ year ago could be purchased for 12 
centavos, now costs 30. 

In Argentina the recent report issued 
by the National Labor Department re- 
garding the cost of living has merely 
confirmed what every housewife- has 
known for some time, that the prices of 
food—even in a great food-producing 
country such as Argentina—have risen 
alarmingly. Since 1939 bread, in Argen- 
tina, has gone up 20 percent in price, 
meat 27 percent, rice 69 percent, and 
milk 20 percent. 


Women Demand Price Curb 


The Argentine Government at the de- 
mand of Argentine housewives has at- 
tempted to curb the sharply rising living 
costs. A plan has been adopted to sell 
meat in Buenos Aires directly to the 
public through the Argentine Meat Pro- 
ducers Corporation, estimated to bring 
about a reduction of about 20 percent 
in current meat prices. To prevent the 
continuing rise in clothing prices, the 
Argentine Government is investigating 
the costs in all textile factories. 


Some Argentine industries, under Gov- 
ernment pressure, have increased salaries 
10 percent to offset rising living costs. 


In Uruguay the high prices of beef, 
potatoes, and eggs are especially hard 
on the women of the working class who 
find each week that more and more of 
the family income must be spent for es- 
sential food. An attempt has been made 
in that country by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to fix the prices of wool and cot- 
ton fabrics so that the maximum prices 
of these fabrics will conform closely to 
the prices of the raw fibers and thus 
protect the housewife from profiteers. 


Ham ’n’ Eggs Price Ceiling 


The Government of Chile has also come 
to the aid of the housewives. Price ceil- 
ings on eggs and ham have been set by 
a Commodities and Prices Board decree 
in June of this year. According to this 
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decree, eggs can go no higher than 12.70 
Pesos a dozen, and 20 pesos a kilogram 
‘is the maximum price for ham. 

Table 3 shows the general increase— 
with the exception of Colombia—in liv- 
ing costs in 10 Latin American cities, 
as compared with the rise in living costs 
in the United States. Although Chile 
shows the sharpest rise in general living 
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costs, food in Rio de Janeiro increased 
more than in any other Latin American 
city, and housing costs and rents in La 
Paz, Bolivia, have more than doubled 
since 1939. For Latin American cities 
as a whole, the average rise in the general 
cost of living is estimated to be more than 
18 percent as against a rise of 6 percent 
in cities of the United States. 


TaBLe 3.—Rise in Living Costs in Latin American Cities, as Compared With Rising 
Living Costs in the United States, 1939 to 1941 





City 


Percent increase 1941 over 1939 
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? For explanation of decrease, see below. 


In the case of Colombia, the table 
shows a decrease of 4.2 percent in the 
general cost of living in Bogota, and a 
decrease of 7.6 percent in the price of 
food. This is a somewhat misleading 
statement, since the index figures are 
not as yet responsive to the sharp rise in 
living costs which has recently taken 
place. The latest reports from Colombia 
emphasize the fact that prices are cur- 
rently increasing rapidly—as in other 
Latin American countries—owing to the 
scarcity of many commodities and some 
speculation. During the first part of 1942 
food in Colombia rose 18 percent over 
the base year of 1937, and rents ad- 
vanced 34 percent. Labor wages in Co- 
lombia have risen sharply—between 10 
and 25 percent in some industries— 
which also indicates a substantial rise in 
the general cost of living. 


Mutual Dependence of Women 


The growing economic isolation of the 
Western Hemisphere from the rest of the 
world since 1939 has developed the mu- 
tual dependence of American women for 
new ideas in clothing and household 
decorations. Difficulties of communica- 
tion with Europe have forced North 
American women to look south and Latin 
American women to look north, for new 
fashions, interior designs, and artistic 
creations, where formerly the women of 
both North America and South America 
looked across the Atlantic for styles, 
household products, and luxuries. 

Buenos Aires has a large class of 
wealthy women who, before the war, 
were accustomed to buying the finest 
French and English luxury goods; they 
now must depend upon the United States. 
French fashion influence is rapidly dis- 
appearing in Buenos Aires. One inter- 
nationally famous Paris designer now in 
Argentina claims that 70 percent of all 
couture houses and finer dressmaking 
establishments in Buenos Aires favor 
North American styles, and have cut out 
completely the French-inspired models. 


Native Costumes Become Chic 


Native costumes, both ancient and con- 
temporary, notably those of Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentina, and Mexico, which until re- 
cently were disdained by the smartly 
dressed Latin American woman, are now 
serving as inspirations for modern dress 
designers in North America. Resulting 
models when featured in New York, Palm 
Beach, or Miami are frequently taken up 
in South America as chic innovations in 
dress. This past season multicolored 
peasant neckerchiefs appeared for the 
first time as a popular accessory, and 
sloping shoulders on all dresses—another 
characteristic of peasant outfits—were 
the vogue in Buenos Aires. 


New Sources of Materials 


Not only are ideas and inspirations ex- 
changed by designers and fashion experts 
of North and South America, but both 
continents are discovering within each 
other’s confines new sources of materials 
for clothing and household furnishings. 
In Peru, North American retailers have 
found rugs of natural alpaca wool which 
can be sold very profitably in the United 
States. Peru also has a tree fiber which 
can be used in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial flowers. 


Chile has good deposits of kaolin, an 
excellent basis for ceramic production. 
Uruguay and Argentina have a fairly well 
developed leather-goods industry which 
exports to the United States leather 
gloves, reptile leather goods, semimanu- 
factured leathers, raw fur, and wool. 

One item, recently introduced into the 
United States with great success, is an 
aluminum plate made of anodonized 
aluminum. These hand-made plates— 
beautifully designed in simple, classic 
lines and polished and finished in per- 
manent colors—are manufactured by an 
English company formerly operating in 
France and Holland. 
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Shoes From Argentina 


On a trial basis, a large firm in Boston 
has purchased a consignment of shoes 
manufactured in Argentina. The shoes 
are built on Argentine lasts, according to 
models designed in Argentina. 

A large New York department store has 
discovered some 40 sources of men’s hose 
in Brazil, located in Rio de Janeiro ang 
Sao Paulo. An advertisement, describing 
the mercerized cotton socks, reads, 
“Craftsmen of Brazil have learned wel] 
the traditional French method of spin- 
ning yarn to get that soft yet crisp fee,” 
Mexico has become a new course of wor- 
steds for North American clothing manu- 
facturers, and four good-sized mills, 
situated in Mexico City, are equipped 
with box looms made in England. The 
hat industry and allied trades have re- 
vealed that the United States hat many- 
facturers are developing in Mexico, 
Panama, the West Indies, and other 
Latin American countries, new fiber 
bodies and braids which will replace, 
probably permanently, those previously 
imported from the Far East. 


From Skim Milk to Fabric 


One new textile fabric, developed in 
the United States as a substitute for rab- 
bit fur formerly imported from Australia, 
is the substance known as “aralac”—~a 
casein fiber made from skim milk. The 
yield of aralac from 160,000,000 pounds 
of skim milk is about 5,000,000 pounds, 
This fiber can be blended with wool, 
mohair cotton, rayon, or fur in varying 
proportions. It has already been used 
successfully to manufacture felt hats and 
blankets, and as a filler for comforters 
and pillows; now it is being developed to 
make dress goods and sports fabrics. 
Another use is in permanent waving— 
made into a fiber braid, it protects the 
hair in the permanent-waving process. 
As yet aralac is more expensive than 
rayon or cotton, but it is less costly than 
fur or wool. 

Throughout the United States, during 
the past year, Latin American exhibitions 
and fairs in department stores have be- 
come the fashion. The products of more 
than 300 Latin American factories—of 
special interest to women—were ex- 
hibited in New York last winter, includ- 
ing many reproductions of articles not 
obtainable in the United States. One 
retail house has estimated that there are 
over $50,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods now in Latin America which are 
suitable for sale in the United States. 


U.S. Retail Stocks Helped 


Latin American products—both hand- 
craft and factory-made to attract the 
feminine buyer—fill many gaps in the 
stocks of North American retail stores 
caused by the cessation of imports from 
Europe and Japan; and in turn provide 
the American Republics with substantial 
dollar funds to be used to buy industrial 
products from the United States. 

Women in the Latin American coun- 
tries, in their social, political, and eco- 
nomic freedom and independence, are in 
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general at a different stage of advance- 
ment than women in the United States. 
Consequenty, any activity outside the 
home—such as war work, women’s clubs, 
or welfare work—is the custom or the 
privilege of a very small percentage of 
Latin American women. 

In Mexico, Cuba, and Argentina, 
women have taken an active part in car- 
ing for the hundreds of refugee children 
sent to them after the beginning of the 
spanish Civil War in 1937—a tragic 
warning and prelude to 1939. 


Argentine Women Give Aid 


A victory council, known as the “Junta 
de la Victoria,” was established in Argen- 
tina in 1941 to send clothing and other 
necessities to China, England, and 
Russia. It numbers about 10,000 women 
and has 16 locals in Buenos Aires and 
14 in the interior. At the beginning of 
1942 the council had collected 25,000 
pieces of woolen and other articles, 
valued at 144,000,000 pesos. The direc- 
tor, Senora Ana Rosa S. de Martinez 
Guerrero, is one of Latin America’s out- 
standing women—a social worker for 
many years, and the wife of a well-to-do 
Argentine cattleman—she is also secre- 
tary-general of the women’s division of 
the Accion Argentina, an organization 
formed for the purpose of combating 
Nazi propaganda. This organization, 
composed of over 50,000 members, dis- 
tributes pamphlets and posters for the 
allied cause, and is a powerful weapon 
against Fifth Column activities through- 
out Argentina. 

In Uruguay, the Voluntaria Demo- 
cratas was organized in Montevideo in 
June 1940, to give women a part in the 
war effort. This group of about 400 
women has established a program to give 
a one-year First Aid Course under the 
direction of an association of doctors, 
to conduct sewing and knitting classes, 
and to sponsor a series of educational 
broadcasts and speeches designed to 
stimulate enthusiasm for the demo- 
cratic systems. 


Puerto Rican Women Alert 


Puerto Rican women, cognizant of the 
dangerous position of their island home, 
have set up numerous defense groups 
trained and equipped to operate over the 
entire island. An Evacuation Commit- 
tee has made plans to evacuate the ci- 
vilian population into the mountains, 
and to provide transportation, food, beds, 
medicines, and other supplies to be used 
in the mountains by the evacuees. The 
women of Puerto Rico have also taken 
an active part in the “back-to-earth” 
movement designed to encourage the cul- 
tivation of farms and gardens. 

The Inter-American Commission of 
Women, an official organization estab- 
lished in Habana in 1928 to improve the 
position of women in all the Americas, 
has taken an important part in promot- 
ing defense activities in various Ameri- 
can republics. Its able chairman is the 
same Senora de Martinez Guerrero men- 
tioned above. In November 1940, dele- 
gates from 13 Latin American countries 
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met in Washington, D. C., and a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted that the 
women of the Western Hemisphere foster 
a good-neighbor policy in order to guar- 
antee the preservation of democratic 
ideals, social justice, and peace in the 
Americas. 


Attention to Child Welfare 


In addition to their interest in the de- 
fense of their homes, Latin American 
women—like their North American 
neighbors—have realized the importance 
of nutrition and child welfare in war- 
time. The Eighth Pan-American Child 
Congress met in Washington, D. C., this 
year, for the first time since its organiza- 
tion in Buenos Aires in 1916. Concerned 
primarily with child welfare and health, 
it also discussed essential services for 
mothers and children in wartime and 
their protection in danger zones, as well 
as adequate food and housing. 

Undoubtedly the impact of a world 
war, coming, with its sacrifices and prob- 
lems, closer and closer to their shores, 
will speed the political and economic ad- 
vancement and independence of Latin 
American women. The tendency already 
is noticeable in their personal efforts to- 
ward securing more adequate defense. 
There is a growing community of inter- 
est among the women of North and South 
America. A new social consciousness, de- 
veloping among women of this hemi- 
sphere, has helped in many ways—even 
though it has been as yet unaccredited— 
to increase the “Good Neighbor” ties and 
to aid in planning post-war relations be- 
tween our two continents. 





How to Prepare Shipments to 
Brazil 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Commercial Invoice 


On freight shipments valued at more 
than $25, three copies of the commercial 
invoice are required to be presented to 
the Brazilian consul for legalization, with 
the corresponding consular invoice. In 
some places, a fourth copy of the com- 
mercial invoice is required for local use. 
On freight shipments valued at less than 
$25. two (sometimes three) copies of the 
commercial invoice are required, which 
also should be presented for consular 
legalization. These copies must be exact 
reproductions of the commercial invoice 
sent to the consignee in Brazil, and must 
be signed by the manufacturer or the 
seller of the goods. The commercial 
invoice need not be notarized, unless the 
consul has some doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the signature. The lack of a 
legalized commercial invoice subjects the 
goods to the payment of double import 
duties in Brazil. An extra copy is re- 
qu'red for goods subject to export 
control. 

The commercial invoice is used to 
make up for deficiencies in the consular 
invoice, and if it furnishes the data re- 
quired by the Brazilian customs authori- 
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ties for the proper certification of the 
merchandise, no fines will be assessed be- 
cause of errors or deficiencies in the con- 
sular invoice. 


Appendix to Invoice 


As an integral part of the commercial 
invoice but usually presented as an ap- 
pendix to that document, the various 
charges making up the item “Freight and 
other expenses in dollars” in the consular 
invoice must be itemized. These various 
charges include the freight and all other 
expenses, express and/or inland freight, 
ocean freight, insurance, consular fees, 
consular blanks, translating expenses, ex- 
penses in connection with obtaining the 
consular documents, fees charged by 
forwarding concerns, clearing through 
United States customs, export-declara- 
tion notarial fees, and every legitimate 
charge, expense or expenditure con- 
nected with getting the merchandise 
from the factory to the port of entry 
in Brazil. (See under “Consular In- 
voice” for the requirement to show the 
total of these various charges in a lump 
sum.) 

The origin of the goods, and prices 
shown in the commercial invoice must 
be certified as being correct and as agree- 
ing with the current export market prices, 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the place 
of shipment or of export or by an or- 
ganization or an individual designated 
by the Chamber of Commerce. In gen- 
eral practice the commercial organization 
which furnishes each certificate requires 
the exporter to present an extra copy of 
the commercial invoice (referred to 
herein as required for local uses) , bearing 
a notarized statement as to the origin of 
the goods, and stating that the prices 
shown therein are the exact prices 
charged the consignee and that they 
agree with the current export market 
prices. 


Certification of Prices 


In the case of a shipment of merchan- 
dise by a company to its subsidiary in 
Brazil, invoiced at prices lower than the 
current export market price, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or other organization 
or individual designated by them should 
certify the prices as being correct, and 
when sending the documents to the Bra- 
zilian consul for legalization, they should 
be accompanied by a letter explaining the 
special relation between the shipper and 
the importer. 

Small packages may be accepted by 
steamship companies on parcel receipt. 
Although consular invoices are not ex- 
pressly required on shipments valued at 
less than $25, the Brazilian Consul Gen- 
eral in New York advises that consular 
invoices be prepared and be legalized for 
shipments on parcel receipt, in order to 
facilitate the clearance of the goods in 
Brazil. 


Sanitary Certificate Rules 


Sanitary certificates of origin and pur- 
ity, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and legalized by the 
Brazilian consul, are required to accom- 
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pany shipments of seeds, live plants, ang 
plant parts. After inspection in the 
Brazilian port of entry, the Servico de 
Defesa Sanitaria Vegetal must issue an 
import permit, before the customs wij 
authorize the clearance of the goods. 
Importation of these products are per. 
mitted only through Brazilian ports 
where agricultural inspectors are sta. 
tioned. 

Sanitary certificates covering potatoes, 
before they will be legalized by the Bra- 
zilian consul, must contain the specific 
declaration that the place of origin is free 
from the diseases caused by the fungi 
Synchyritum endobioticum (Chrisophyc. 
tis endobiotica) and Spongospora subter. 
ranea, and a statement as to the non- 
existence of the moth Phtorimaca oper- 
culella, Sanitary certificates covering 
raw cotton, cotton strips and combings 
must contain a declaration that they 
have been subjected to the required fumi- 
gation; and those covering alfalfa seeq 
and other leguminous forage must de- 
clare that they are free from cuscuta 
seeds. 


Sanitary certificates are not required 
on garlic, onions, cloves, almonds, wal- 
nuts, hazelnuts, sweet herbs, caraway 
seed, black pepper, bird seed, millet, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, linseed, and in- 
dustrialized vegetable products. 

Special import licenses, previously 
issued by the Brazilian Ministry of War 
in Rio de Janeiro or by its agencies in 
other localities, are required for the 
importation of arms and ammunition 
and for powder and explosives of all 
kinds. Brazilian consulates will legalize 
invoices relative to shipments of arms, 
ammunition, powder and explosives only 
after receipt of the respective import 
permit through the Secretariat of the 
Brazilian Foreign Office. 


Air-Express Shipments 


Air-express shipments to Brazil are 
required to be accompanied by a general 
manifest, an airway bill, and a shipping 
list. A special transit list is also neces- 
sary for transit shipments. 

The general manifest is the only doc- 
ument required to be legalized by the 
Brazilian consul at the point of origin. 
This document must be signed by the 
commander of the ship or the agent of 
the company owning or operating the 
ship. The manifest must contain a list 
of the crew, the passengers, and the 
number of packages of merchandise. 
This document must be prepared on a 
prescribed official form. 

The airway bill must indicate the date 
and place of issue; the points of origin 
and destination; the name and address 
of the shipper; the name and address of 
the consignee if there is sufficient room; 
the nature of the merchandise; the 
number, manner of packing, and ship- 
ping marks or numbers of the packages; 
the weight, quantity, volume, or dimen- 
sions of the goods; the price of the goods 
and the shipping charges in case of 
c. o. d. shipments; the declared value, 
if any; the number of copies of the aif- 
way bill; the documents delivered to the 
shipper to be sent with the airway bill; 
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the time for the trip and a brief indica- 
tion of the route to be followed. 


“The shipping list must show the num- 
pers of the airway bills; the name of the 
shipper; the name of the consignee; the 
number and description of the packages; 
the point of origin; and the point of 
destination. This document must also 
conform to a prescribed official form. 


Consular Fees 


The fees for the legalization of pre- 
scribed documents are: 


Consular invoices (5 copies) on freight 
shipments (adjusted monthly and 
collected by the legalizing consul) 
at— 

Value up to $1,000 United States 


ee ee eens ers $8. 00 
Each additional $500 United 
SE ae ene ae rte 2.00 
Bills of lading (one copy) ---.--------- 6.00 
(50 percent reduction on the Lloyd 
Brasileiro) 
Commercial invoices: 
On freight shipments___________- 4.00 
On parcel post—Valued up to $25. Free 
Valued over $25 
and up to $50__ $2.00 
Valued over $50. 3.00 
Certificates of origin and sanitary cer- 
0 ee 
Corrected consular invoices____..-- Original 


fee additional 


Labeling, Packing, Marking 


Labeling of Goods.—There are no spe- 
cial requirements in Brazil with regard 
to the marking of country of origin on 
goods or the labeling of general mer- 
chandise. However, if labels are in Por- 
tuguese, they must carry a definite state- 
ment of the country of origin, since the 
use of Portuguese is regarded as imply- 
ing that the goods are of Brazilian origin. 
Goods bearing false indication of origin 
are prohibited importation. 

Packing.-—In packing for Brazil it is 
advisable to request customers to sug- 
gest the most practical way in which 
the goods should be packed, since Bra- 
zilian customs duties and classifications 
are very complicated. Duties are levied 
principally on the basis of weight: Gross 
weight (which is defined as the weight 
of the merchandise with all its internal 
and external wrappings, including the 
weight of cases of rough wood); net 
weight (weight of the merchandise ex- 
cluding all wrappings); or legal weight 
(weight of the merchandise with all its 
internal wrappings and wooden shipping 
case if planed, but excluding rough 
wooden outer cases, paper filler, straw, 
straw-packs, wood-straw and sawdust, 
as well as internal zinc or other lining 
of outside gontainers. External wrap- 
pings are defined as those visible when 
the package is closed; internal wrappings 
are defined as all wrappings that are en- 
closed in the external wrapping. Sack- 
ings, mats, or paper used in wrapping 
crates, cases, barrels, bales, etc., are con- 
sidered part of the outer wrapping. 


Packing Material 


_For goods dutiable on gross weight the 
lightest packing material consistent with 
Safety in transit should be used. 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 




















to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | ADE | May | Rate | Date 
Argentina. __...- Pane? paee.co.3ct OM A fend desnccncce 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | July 8 
SS 4. 23 4,23 4.23 4, 23 4. 23 Do. 
heb SPS ES { eH \ruly 7 
Free market-_...........- 4.24 4.23 4,24 4.25 | July 8 
Bolivia......___. Boliviano. ___.-- Controlled. ............- 43.38 46. 46 46.46 | 46.46 | June 30 
- | Compensation i, oe ES Re RE FEAL 
rts patio ceiess 54. 49.25 50. 00 51. 50 (13) 
WS sec oeeas Milreis__._....- Official (#).._... 16.500} 16.500) 16.500) 16.500 | July 11 
Free market --_- 19.717; 19.650} 19.650} 19.650 Do. 
Special free market 20. 678} 20.500} 20.500} 20. 500 Do. 
| pete Se 5 19. 751 19. 757} 20. 500 Do. 
Cats cacn<nsox WS cot chuneol TELE SE 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 July 3 
Export Greft............ 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Curb market__.......-.- 31.78 30. 34 30.53 | 31.10 Do. 
| Ey ae ae 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange 31.15 31. 15 31.15 | 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar___.-.....- 31.15 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar. .....}......-- * 31.15 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Colombia _ ____- O0:;..okawes OS See 1.75 | 1.7545 1.75 1,75 1.755 | July 4 
Bank of Republic_-_.__- 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755) 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_____- (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
CR ee 1.88] 1.86 1.76 1.76} 1.77 | July 4 
Costa Rica____.. eles fei Uncontrolled... _....-..- 5.70 5. 85 5. 82 5. 72 5.65 | July 13 
OO ee 5. 62 6.62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
CI ea itu | Sees | SR cose - 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | July 4 
Ecuador__..._... Sage ECE Central Bank (Official)._| 16.42 | 15.00 14. 93 14.10 | 14.10 | June 27 
Central Bank:(Free)....) ©3606 45-205 as hl a ie 
Commercial Bank mi) | See ae ee PN x 
Honduras. --__..- Lempira__......| Official......... 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | July 4 
Merxico_._.. PERI ig hwaiitie ate ‘... re 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4.85 | July 1 
Nicaragua. Cordoba. .-..-- EEE 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | July 18 
DksGavicecomensonete 6. 36 5.93 5. 34 5.42 5.18 Do. 
Paraguay... -_. Paper peso------ SEES OOP teacinnd 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | July 4 
Mp alintéussoudaied 175. 35 ae: ee Oe ROM eT 
een ETAT BeBe Siterntceneadicceaiil 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | June 27 
Salvador -_-_..._-- TBR Sie RR CORRE SEES: See + 2.8 2.5 2.5 25 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay .......- “SRO ae 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1.899} 1.899] July 11 
RS ae eee 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 0. 
Venezuela. __...- Bolivar __.....- STE ik niacnitbenaares 3.19 3. 26 3. 35 3.35 3.35 | June 30 
| aaa RRO IE C8 5 RS: 3.46 | 123.76 8. 54 3. 41 3.35 Do. 





























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

2 For commitments of the Government only. 

3 Established on July 13. 

4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 

5 June~December. 

6 January-May. 

7 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 

8 Jan. 1-June 20. 


* Established Mar. 25. 
10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 
11 Jan. 1-June 25, 

12 July 24-Dee. 31. 

13 Middle of June. 


NotTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Marking.—Packages preferably should 
be marked with stencil, but either sten- 
cil or brush may be used. The marks, 
serial numbers, and address should be on 
one side of the case, and the gross and 
net weights (in metric units) on another 
side; if the manufacturer’s name or 
brand is shown on the outside case, it 
should be on a third side. Bags contain- 
ing merchandise must be marked diag- 
onally on both sides with indelible ink 
and in characters at least 15 centimeters 
high. 

Packages making up a single shipment 
should be numbered consecutively, the 
repetition of numbers on packages being 
expressly prohibited and usually penal- 
ized. The determination of whether or 
not there is a repetition of numbers in 
a shipment, however, depends upon the 
nature of the packing, so that in a single 
shipment consisting of one barrel, one 
case, and one crate, it is permissible to 
give each the number 1, since no con- 
fusion would result. If a shipment con- 


sists of five barrels, five cases, etc., each 
may be numbered from 1 to 5 and the 
corresponding numbering noted on the 
consular invoice. However, when a 
shipment consists of a single type of 
container, as, for example, crates, the 
numbers must be consecutive and no 
number may be repeated. 

In the case of single products imported 
in lots of 50 or more uniform cases, as 
gasoline, kerosene, cement, etc., the gen- 
eral rule regarding consecutive number- 
ing is waived. Numbering may also be 
dispensed with in the case of rails, gird- 
ers, tubes, pipes, bars, tees, angles, or 
other similar articles of iron, steel, cop- 
per, aluminum, or other metal, products 
and manufactures of glazed earthenware, 
whether shipped loose or in bundles, 
always provided they are not packed. 


Shipping by Mail 


Parcel Post.—Parcel post packages 
weighing up to 11 pounds, and measuring 
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not more than 18 inches in length, or 42 
inches in length and girth combined, may 
be sent to Brazil, but not more than one 
such package may be mailed per week by 
or on behalf of the same person or con- 
cern to or for the same addressee. In 
exceptional cases packages exceeding the 
above weight or measurement limitations 
will be accepted under a special permit 
issued by the Post Office, War, or Navy 
Departments. 

Consular invoices are required on par- 
cel post packages valued at more than 
$25, and each package should be accom- 
panied by three copies of the commercial 
invoice, legalized by the Brazilian consul, 
and by the usual customs declaration tag 
(postal form 2966, obtainable at local post 
office). 

In some places, a third copy of the 
commercial invoice is required for local 
use. In the preparation of the customs 
declaration tag, the gross weight of the 
entire package should be entered under 
the heading “description of parcel.” The 
contents of the package should also be 
fully described and the value shown for 
each article included. In no case should 
the gross weight of the entire package be 
omitted, since the Brazilian authorities 
require this information so that the 
package may be weighed a second time 
upon arrival to indicate whether or not 
any of the contents have been abstracted 
since the time of mailing. 

Parcels must be marked “If undeliv- 
erable as addressed, abandon,” or “If un- 
deliverable as addressed, return to 
sender,” or “If undeliverable as ad- 
dressed, send to _-__---. es 

Small packets —“Small packet” mail is 
accepted. 


Samples 


When sent.—Samples of no commercial 
value may be sent by sample post in 
packages of a maximum weight-limit of 
18-ounces. The length and girth com- 
bined may be 42 inches, the greatest 
length not exceeding 18 inches. Samples 
sent in this manner are exempt from the 
usual documentary requirements and 
customs formalities and take a postage 
rate of 14% cents for each 2 ounces, with 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Parcels 
should be marked “Amostras sem valor”’ 
(samples without value), and must be 
packed to facilitate customs inspection. 

Samples of value sent by parcel post 
or by freight are subject to the same 
documentary requirements and to the 
same rates of import duty, according to 
kind, as regular commercial! shipments of 
like articles sent in these ways. 

When carried—Temporary free admis- 
sion of samples having commercial value 
is usually permitted upon the presenta- 
tion of a satisfactory bond or a cash 
deposit of an amount equivalent to the 
usual import duties, which the law pro- 
vides shall be refunded if the samples are 
reexported within the time-limit speci- 
fied in the temporary import permit 
(maximum period of 1 year). 

Because of the delays, difficulties, and 
expenses incurred in obtaining the re- 
lease of bonded samples and of the dif- 
ficulties often encountered in obtaining 
the refund upon reexportation, salesmen 
often find it preferable to pay the duties 
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upon entry and then to sell the samples 
in Brazil, arranging for another set to 
meet them at the next country to be 
visited. 


Customs Classification 


No facilities are provided in Brazil for 
supplying advance rulings with respect 
to the customs classification of imported 
goods. On an actual shipment of goods 
which are not specifically mentioned in 
the Brazilian tariff or concerning which 
there have been no special rulings or de- 
cisions of the customs authorities, the 
importer requests the customs to rule 
on the classification of the goods, stating 
in his application that he is not certain 
as to the proper classification. This pro- 
cedure has been adopted by importers 
rather than to undertake to classify the 
goods according to their own judgment 
and run the risk of being fined for false 
classification or description. Applica- 
tions for such rulings are handled 
through customs brokers. 


Transit Shipments 


Merchandise imported from abroad 
destined to ports at which the trans- 
porting ships do not touch, are exempt 
from the requirements of special con- 
sular manifests, so long as such goods 
are listed at the end of the ship’s mani- 
fest at the port where the goods are dis- 
charged, in accordance with the provi- 
sion of the law and with the transit 
clause. 


Entry and Warehousing 


In order to clear merchandise through 
the Brazilian customs, the importer or 
his customs broker must present an im- 
port declaration in duplicate, accompa- 
nied by the bill of lading or parcel-post 
receipt, the first copy of the consular 
invoice, and the commercial invoice. 
The import declaration must show the 
date; the name of the owner or con- 
signee of the goods; the name of the 
ship which brought the goods, its na- 
tionality, port of departure, and date of 
entrance in the Brazilian port; the de- 
posit, warehouse or locality where the 
goods are at the time, and the date they 
were unloaded; the kind, numbers, 
marks, and countermarks of the cases 
to be cleared; the quantity, quality, 
weight, or measure of the merchandise 
contained in each case, or of goods in 
bulk, according to the dutiable basis 
(if the goods are dutiable ad valorem, 
the value of each article must also be 
indicated); and the signature of the 
owner or consignee of the merchandise 
if cleared by him personally, or by his 
customs broker or representative upon 
presentation of proper credentials signed 
by the owner or consignee. 


Declaration of Weight 


The weight must be declared in terms 
of gross weight, legal weight, or net 
weight, according to the dutiable basis. 

If for any reason the consular invoice 
does not arrive in the Brazilian port at 
the same time as the merchandise, the 
Brazilian importer may clear the ship- 
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ment (except a “to order” shipment) 
without the documents by filing with the 
customs authorities a “termo de respon. 
sabilidad,” a kind of bond, by which he 
agrees to furnish the documents within 
90 days. The 90-day period may be 
extended, upon proper application, for g 
further period of 45 days. 

When the commercial invoice is not 
presented with the other required docy. 
ments, the customs may authorize the 
goods to be cleared under bond, pending 
the later presentation of the commercia] 
invoice. A fine is levied for failure to 
present the commercial invoice as soon 
as possible. 

Warehousing for consumption.—A pe. 
riod of 6 months is granted for the stor. 
age of goods intended for clearance for 
consumption and not declared for ware. 
housing, except in the case of perishable 
goods, which are allowed 3 months in al] 
ports except Rio de Janeiro, where the 
limit is 30 days. A period of 30 days 
after the giving of notice (20 days for 
perishable goods) is allowed after the 
expiration of these periods for the clear- 
ance of goods. Upon termination of the 
period of notice if the goods have not 
been cleared, they are sold at auction, 

Warehousing for storage-——The entry 
of goods for storage in warehouses may 
be effected at any time within 12 days 
after arrival of the ship. The maximum 
period of storage for perishable goods is 
6 months and for other goods 3 years, 
The later period may be extended for 3 
years more, if the condition of the mer- 
chandise is such as to guarantee payment 
of all duties and charges. Upon expira- 
tion of the specified period the owner or 
consignee must clear the goods or reex- 
port them within 30 days; otherwise they 
are considered abandoned and may be 
sold at auction. 


Fines and Penalties 


Scrupulous care should be used to 
avoid even the slightest of errors in fill- 
ing out invoice forms and in marking 
packages. The lease departure frdm the 
prescribed method may subject the ship- 
ment to a fine. For this reason, in- 
structions of the consignee should be 
given particular attention. Alterations 
and erasures invalidate the invoices, un- 
less they are accompanied by an amend- 
ing note. 

Discrepancies between declarations in 
the consular invoice and the contents of 
the packages, if unfavorable to the Bra- 
zilian Treasury, are subject to a fine 
equal to the duty, provided that the dif- 
ference in duty resulting from the dis- 
crepancy amounts to more than 100 mil- 
reis, or the difference in weight, quantity, 
quality, measure or value to more than 
10 percent of that declared. 

Fines ranging from 1 percent to 5 per- 
cent of the import duty on the goods 
may be levied for failure to specify prop- 
erly the gross, net, or legal weight; the 
marks and consecutive numbers on 
packages; the nature of the goods and 
their component materials, if required 
for purposes of tariff classification; the 
quantity of articles, where duty is based 
on quantity; the country where the mer- 
chandise was purchased, as distinct from 
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the country of origin; the value of each 
class of merchandise, the freight and 
other expenses, and the total weight and 
yalue; and the quantity and the nature 
of the packages. 

In the case of specifications of gross, 
net, and legal weight, a tolerance of 4 
percent over or below is permitted, for 
merchandise subject to variation be- 
cause of atmospheric conditions, evapo- 
ration, or volatilization. 


Appeals and Claims 


Each customhouse has its own tariff 
commission, appointed by the Minister 
of Finance, which acts as an advisory 
poard to the customs inspectors regard- 
ing the appropriate valuation and clas- 
sification of merchandise. Disputes and 
disagreements are first taken to the chief 
customs inspector, who usually has his 
own board of appraisers, and who is re- 
quired to submit the question to the tariff 
commission for advice before rendering 
his decision. 

Reversals of original decisions are sel- 
dom made. 


Abandoned, Reexported Goods 


After goods have been entered, the 
importer is responsible for the payment 
of import duties and warehouse and 
similar charges, even if he abandons the 
goods but goods warehoused may be re- 
exported at any time before actual cus- 
toms clearance without payment of 
duties. 

Clearance certificates issued by the 
Brazilian customhouse of export are usu- 
ally required as proof that reexportation 
of the goods has been effected. In some 
instances, a copy of the landing certificate 
in the foreign port, legalized by the Bra- 
zilian consul in that place, is regarded as 
equally trustworthy. These documents 
should be presented usually within from 
two to five months, if the goods are re- 
exported to countries bordering on the 
River Plate or to another Brazilian port, 
and within from 6 months to 1 year when 
reexported to other countries. The time 
limit apparently varies, depending on the 
Brazilian port. 


Special Regulations 


Brazil has special regulations in regard 
to the labeling of foodstuffs and pharma- 
ceuticals. Information concerning these 
regulations as well as concerning other 
pure food laws and prohibited imports 
will be furnished by the American Re- 
publics Unit upon request. 


Brazilian Consulates in U. S. 


Since the location and jurisdiction of 
foreign consulates in the United States 
are subject to change at irregular inter- 
vals, it is inadvisable to present such lo- 
cations herein. Concerns that do not 
find a Brazilian consulate listed in the 
telephone directory of their home town 
May learn the location of the nearest 
consulate by addressing either the Con- 
sulate General of Brazil, New York City, 
or the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of July 











8, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
August 10, 1942. 

Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 
Dragon._._..........| No. 4—Entire class. 
Mandalay -.....--.--- No. 16—Entire class. 
PR a wc aes all No, 23—Entire class. 
Gee. ceedded No. 3—Entire class. 
eee No. 16—Entire class. 
[| Seeeemee No. 10—Entire class. 
SC No. 6—Entire class. 
Procer..........-.--.| No. 15—Entire class. 
set cia tacit No. 16—Entire class. 
Mefisto_.............| No. 14—Entire class. 
Valvo_. ....| No. 20—Entire class, except 

radio television. 

Se EEE ha epee No. 2—Entire class. 





| 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





| Date of pub- 
lication 


Class number and 


T'rade-mark commodity 


| 
No. 1—Articles of the June 26 and 
class. 29, 

oy) a ..| No. 41—Oil, fat, sugar, | Do, 

| bacon, sausages, 

rice, potatoes, pork, 

| cheese, condensed 
| milk, marmalade, | 
| strawberry jam, | 
dried meats, coffee 
beans, candies, 
chocolate, bonbons, 
onions, garlic, | 
cumin, anise, | 
ground bread meal, 
corn flour, wheat 
flour, rice and peas 
meals, preserves, 
jams, milk and ba- 
| nana jam. 
| 


Tenax._- 


No. 2—Articles of this 
class. : 
| No. 46—Ordinary 
| soap, starch for 
| laundries, candles, | 
| matches and deriva- | 
tives, bluing. 
| No. 48—Perfumary 
products, and dress- 
ing table articles. 
| No. 55—Articles of 
this class. 
| No. 17—Office articles, Do. 
machinery and in- 
| gstallation, files, 
presses (except fur- 
| niture for domestic 
| use), paper holders, 
| hooks, etc., small 
| articles for office and 
drawing (rulers, pen- 
| cils, drawing and 
trace tools, etc., ex- 
| cept paper); other 
office articles (glue, 
panels, canvasses, 





Eureka. - - 


paints, brushes, 
paint brushes, etc. 


except paper). 
Usina Siderurgi- | Classes 5, 11, 12 and Do. 
ca Americana 18—Ensign. 
de Echeverria 
& Sibille. 
(Anchor).........| No. 5—Patented met- Do. 


| ls, Babbitt metal, 
| lead, tin, zine, anti- 

mony, brass, copper 
| in bars or ingots, 
| and all sort of metals 

or metallic alloys, 
including alloys used 
for castings of ae 
ment destined to 
linotype, stereotype, 








Class number and 


Date of pub- 
commodity 


lication 


‘Trade-mark 


(Anchor)—Con, and for printing in 
general and alloys 
used for solder 


| 

| 

| June 26 and 
| No. 12—Hinges, nails, 

| 

| 


29, 2942. 


pins, cables, ferrules, 
axles, tacks, rivets, 
angles, screws, nuts, 
cramps, hatpins, 
wire, pipes, plates, 
hooks, bars, tubes, 
hardware for electric- 
| ity, rods and ten- 
terhooks. 
(Picture of an- | Class 5— Patented Do. 
chor). | metals Babbitt met- 
| als, lead, tin, zine, 
antimony, brass, 
copper in bars or 
| ingots, and all sorts 
of metals or metallic 
alloys, including al- 
loys used for cast- 
ings of equipment 
destined to lino- 
| type, stereotype, 
and for printing in 
general and alloys 
used for solder. 
| Class 12 — Hinges, 
nails, pins, cables, 
ferrules, axles tacks, 
| rivets, angles, 
|} screws, nuts, 
| cramps, hat - pins, 
wire, pipes, plates, 
hooks, bars, tubes, 
hardware for elec- 
tricity, rods and 
tenterhooks. 
cabal No. 36—Ties, ready- Do. 
made clothes for 
men, women, and 
children, stock- 
ings, hats, bonnets, 
and headgear, sus- 
penders, belts, 
garters, bags for 
ladies, gloves, over 
coats, and cloaks. 
No. 37—Shirts for men, 
women, and chil- 
dren, pajamas, 
Spreads, covers, 
sheets, napkins, ta- 
blecloths 


Nonroe_.-. 











Panama.—tThe following application 
for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
Panama on the dates specified. Opposi- 
tion must be made within 90 days of 
date of publication. 








| Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
| tion 
cae 
1942 
Bardinet_-__- | Rum, cordials, and other | May 11. 
| _ distilled liquors. 
Delsey --..-.- -| TOUS OS. ct. sss Do. 
Auralyt Preparations for ear Do. 


troubles and pharma- 


ceutical preparations. 








Cafe Lamatepec, | Roasted coffee_._...-.-- June 3. 
Lopez & Co., Ar- 
menia. 
Pepsamar Chemical and pharma- | June 17 
ceutical products, drugs 
| and pharmaceutical 
| specialties. 
Gastron_. | eT a Do. 
Tisulina__. : ea y Do. 
Quiniobina__- da: feyhee! Bou” 
Albaton_- | do val Do. 
Dipyron_. és = = ere - | Do. 
Drometil___--- ; do | Do. 
, _. SSR P34. SM. oheieddekewae | Do. 
py, ae ae tis... <anhakie bei Do. 
| Rae eee: | TITS Re tam sic Do. 
Ferultina-_....--- is ived __ PARP Se Sp ee me Do. 
EEE Tees Cee aed Do. 
SUIOUINOL, «incense loses ae sien gant Do. 
po SRE et are Wan Aiea Do. 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
| 1942 
Supacidyl_--- | Chemical and Pharma- Do. 
Teolon_-_-_----- ceutical Products— | June 17. 
Seal representing a | Cont. Do. 
man dressed in ee ae 
typical South | Nonalcoholic beverages, 
American style without malt and con- 
riding a horse. centrates and mixtures 
CNR ce ics i for preparing them. June 20. 
ss ee Do. 
Cotton sewing thread _- 
Chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, 
Wyethsa (inside drugs, and pharma- Do. 
shield). ceutical specialties. 
eee Medicinal and pharma- Do. 
ceutical products. } 
Chemical and pharma- | 
ceutical products, | 
Kayser__. drugs, and pharma-| Do. 
ceutical specialties. | 
Hosiery, gloves of woven | 
leather, underwear for | 
Sodina__-__--_--- women, girdles, night- | 
Sello Rojo__-_- gowns, ete. | June 25. 
Gadenol____-- Pharmaceutical products | Do. 
Glyvarsenyl_- JS (ES aia Do. 
eA Tee __| June 26. 
Medicinal and pharma- 
Winthrop ceutical products and Do. 
Demerol preparations. Do. 
Lafayette _- eon Fak Va Do. 
—~ ORE ; ee: 
Radio-receiving sets and 
parts for same, ear- 
Evicy! phones and loudspeak- 
ers. Do 
Medicinal and pharma- 
Cook. - ceutical products and 
| aS preparations. Do. 
“Guaranteed 100% ee te Se Do. 
Pure Pennsyl- to ee é Do. 
vania Oil’? and | Lubricating oils and 
additional inscrip-| greases. 
tion and drawing. 
Canada Dry-_----- 

June 30. 
| a ae Nonalcoholic drinks 
a without malt. Do. 
Clinitest Tacks, nails, etc____- Do. 

Bottled “‘lager’’ beer Do. 
Preparation to be used 
as an indicator of the 
presence or absence of 
sugar in urine. 











Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publica- 
tion. 





Datz of 


Trade-mark Product | publication 
Dexter , | Groceries and edible | July 4 to 11, 
| goods. 1942. 
Cumulus Electric bath heaters____| Do. 
Sulfarinul Drug-store and chemical | Do. 
products. 
Coca-ColaS. A_| Beverages and drug- | Do 
store and chemical 
products. 
Welcome Perfumery and toilet____| Do. 
Inspiracion | Perfumery and _ toilet | Do. 


| (Cologne water). 
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steps as may be necessary to fulfill the 
purposes of the decree. 

Failure to comply with the resolutions 
of the Ministries of Fomento and Labor 
entails fines of from 10 to 2,000 bolivares, 
from which appeal may be made only to 
these Ministries, without further re- 
course. It is made clear that the pres- 
ent decree in no way affects prior de- 
crees restricting constitutional liberties. 
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American Direct Investments 


Abroad—1940 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Africa 


Investments in Africa totaled $131,000,- 
000 in 1940, an increase of $38,000,000 
over 1936. The increase was fairly well 
distributed among the major industries, 
and a number of new enterprises were 
established in the period. The major 
portion of the investment in this area 
was in the petroleum and mining in- 
dustries of British South Africa. Invest- 
ments in manufacturing and distribution 
were also comparatively large in South 
Africa. In Egypt the interest was cen- 
tered in the distribution of petroleum and 
various other products. Aside from the 
investments in Liberia and petroleum in- 
vestments in French Africa, other hold- 
ings were relatively small. 


Asia 


American interests in Asia were about 
as diverse as the stages of economic de- 
velopment and the natural resources of 
the various countries would suggest. The 
production of petroleum, rubber, sugar, 
electric power, electrical equipment, and 
the distribution of domestically manu- 
factured automobiles and other products 
were the main forms of activity. Over 
$420,000,000 was invested in this area 
at the end of 1940. 

The largest investments in a single 
area were those in the Philippine Islands, 
valued at $91,000,000. These were con- 
centrated in the public utilities—mainly 
electric power—sugar plantations and 
centrals, and sales organizations. Al- 
though the value of the total investment 
declined slightly, the number of units 
rose by 50 percent from 1936 to 1940. 

Direct investments of the United States 
in the Netherlands Indies totaled $71,- 
000,000 in 1940, or slightly more than in 
1936. Investments in petroleum pro- 
duction and refining and in rubber plan- 
tations comprised the main part of this 
total. 


Petroleum Investments Rise 


The rapid development of the petro- 
leum inaustry in the western Asiatic 
areas of Arabia, Bahrein Islands, and 
Iran was brought about by an increase 
in investments from $18,000,000 in 1936 
to $57,000,000 in 1940. Earlier invest- 
ments have demonstrated the productive- 
ness of the fields in this area. 

An expansion of investments in motor- 
vehicle assembly, the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, and the distribution of petroleum 
and other products raised the total stake 
in India from $30,000,000 to $49,000,000 
between 1936 and 1940. 

Investments in China.suffered drasti- 
cally from the effects of the Japanese in- 
vasion and from a currency exchange 
depreciation of 81 percent during the 
4-year period. At the close of 1940 these 
investments had been written down to 
$46,000,000, compared with a value of 
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$91,000,000 in 1936, and China declineg 
from second to fifth place in importance 
among our Asiatic interests. The invest. 
ments in public utilities, foodstuffs, pe. 
troleum, and banking establishments, 
nevertheless, remained large. The direct 
investment in American companies in 
China registered under the China Trade 
Act, totaled $1,700,000 in 1940, or $800,. 
000 less than the total reported for 1936, 


Direct Investments in Japan 


Japan was the only Asiatic country 
in which American direct investments in 
manufacturing were larger than in other 
enterprises. These constituted 64 per. 
cent of total investments of $38,000,000 
and were concentrated in the manufac- 
ture of electrical and telephone equip- 
ment, and in the assembly of automo- 
biles. The decline in the value of tota] 
investments since 1936 included a de- 
crease of 18 percent in the value of the 
yen. 

Investments in Iraq, Palestine, and 
Syria were primarily in the petroleum 
industry, and the same obtained for 
French Indochina. In Thailand both 
distribution and petroleum were impor- 
tant, while in British Malaya investments 
in rubber plantations were substantia] 
and smaller interests were found in dis- 
tribution and in tin production. Invest- 
ments in Turkey were concentrated in 
petroleum distribution, in marketing of 
United States products, and in tobacco 
purchasing. 


Oceania 


About $120,000,000 of American capi- 
tal was employed in enterprises in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in 1940. The in- 
crease of $9,000,000 over 1936 was 
brought about by the employment of ad- 
ditional capital in existing facilities and 
by an expansion in the number of re- 
ported units from 115 to 150. The main 
interest was centered in the refining 
and distribution of petroleum and in the 
manufacture and preparation of a wide 
range of other products. The most im- 
portant among the latter were agricul- 
tural machinery, automobiles and tires, 
chemicals, and meat. There also were 
some investments in lead, zinc, and gold 
production. 


International 


The investments represented as “in- 
ternational” related primarily to prop- 
erties for which the investment was 
geographically unallocable, such as 
oceanic cables. In addition, information 
regarding the location of several manu- 
facturing and petroleum holdings was 
lacking and they were, therefore, put 
into this general category. 


Industrial Distribution 


A distribution by type of industry of 
American direct investments abroad re- 
vealed that at the end of 1940 about 36 
percent of the total value was centered 
in the extractive industries and agricul- 
ture; 23 percent was employed in manu- 
facturing; 22 percent was held in public 
utilities, including railroads; and the re- 
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maining 19 percent was apportioned 
among distribution, paper and pulp, and 
miscellaneous enterprises. 

Investments in manufacturing estab- 
lishments were estimated at $1,535,000,- 

in 1929, at $1,442,000,000 in 1936, 
and at $1,618,000,000 in 1940. The in- 
crease between the last two dates repre- 
sented a rise in plant values in each of 
the major geographic areas. Second in 
jmportance among the industrial groups 
were the public utilities. These were 
yalued at $1,514,000,000 at the end of 1940, 
a decline of $126,000,000 from 1936. Of 
the decrease, $107,000,000 occurred in 
electric and gas utilities and reduced the 
value of this group to $857,000,000. In- 
yestments in railroads declined by $47,- 
000,000, to a total of $282,000,000, and 
the value of telephone, telegraph, and 
other holdings rose by $28,000,000 to a 
total of $375,000,000. 

There was scarcely a country in the 
world in which American interests had 
no petroleum investments at the end of 
1940. These totaled $1,277,000,000 and 
included all phases of the business—pro- 
ducing, refining, and distribution. The 
value of the investment in 1940 was 
$160,000,000 higher than in 1929 and 
$203,000,000 higher than in 1936. 


Mining Values Decline 


The reported value of mining prop- 
erties showed the largest change from 
1936, a decline of over $250,000,000. Al- 
most 70 percent of the total investment 
was devoted to the extraction and 
processing of the following industrial 
metals: Copper, tin, nickel, iron, lead, 
zinc, molybdenum, aluminum, manga- 
nese, and vanadium. About 13 percent 
was invested in the production of pre- 
cious metals, and the remainder was em- 
ployed in the production of nonmetallic 
minerals, such as nitrates, coal, gypsum, 
and asbestos. 

Holdings of agricultural properties de- 
clined by about $50,000,000 from 1936, 
and were valued at more than $433,- 
000,000 at the end of 1940, or about half 
of their 1929 value. About $319,000,000 
of the investment was in sugar facilities, 
located mainly in the West Indies. Ap- 
proximately $45,000,000 was devoted to 
the production of bananas. 

At $522,000,000, investments in busi- 
nesses engaged in distribution and sell- 
ing, exclusive of petroleum, showed an 
increase of $131,000,000 over 1936. An 
important part of the total investment 
was devoted to the marketing of office 
machinery and equipment, and sewing 
machines. Wholesale enterprises (chiefly 
manufacturers subsidiaries) were valued 
at $385,000,000, and retail merchandising 
establishments (principally chain stores 
located in the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Germany) had a value of $119,- 
000,000. More than $18,000,000 was in- 
vested in purchasing agencies abroad. 

American investments in paper and 
wood-pulp enterprises in Canada and 
Newfoundland rose from $269,000,000 in 
1936 to $308,000,000 in 1940. The in- 
vestment related to the integrated 
activities of logging, hydroelectric pro- 
duction, manufacturing, and timber 
holdings. 
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TABLE 2.—Income from Direct Investments, by Areas and Industrial Groups, 1935—40 


[Values in millions of dollars; rates in percent '] 















































1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Area or industrial group l : l - 
| Amount} Rate} Amount) Rate} Amount) Rate) Amount) Rate} Amount) Rate} Amount) Rate 
tutti A cbnmel, aioe Mae 2 airy Sd Se 
Area: | 
Canada and Newfound- 

SN Os daddies seus | 115 | 5.9 145 | 7.4 108 | 5.5 116 | 5.5 139 | 6.6 132 | 6.3 
Latin America_-------- -| 95 | 3.3 115 | 4.0 178 | 6.3 173 | 6.2 1244 | 4.5 162 5.8 
Europe. ---.- eee 75 | 6.0 80 | 6.4 65 | 5.2 73 | 5.1 72 | 5.1 74) 5.2 
Asia, Africa, and Oce- | 

ONL. ss:-cc ball 35 | 5.4 40 | 6.2 59 | 9.1 78 |11.0 65 | 9.2 82 | 11.6 

Total | 320 | 4.8 380 | 5.7 410 | 6.1 440 | 6.3 400 | 5.7 450 6.4 
—————S—S—|S——_—— SSS |S eas = _ == == 

Industrial group: 

Manufacturing - __---- 113 | 6.2 127 | 6.9 87 | 6.0 119 | 7.4 132 | 8.2 131 8.1 
Distribution...........-| @ (2) (?) (?) 31 | 7.9 26 | 5.0 29 | 5.6 37 | 7.1 
Agrpulture..:.......<.. | 14 | 2.9 18 | 3.7 20 | 4.2 19 | 4.4 19 | 4.4 19| 4.4 
Paper and pulp.________| ot aT .7 1| .4 3 | 1.0 4} 1.3 8| 26 
Mining. ------ ee ---| 58 | 5.6 74 | 7.2 116 |11.2 106 |13.6 87 11.1 97 | 12.4 
Peepers... -....-4.6~- 85 | 7.9 109 |10.1 105 | 9.8 110 | 8.6 68 | 5.3 105 8.2 
Public utilities_...-.._- } 41 | 2.5 42 | 2.6 45 | 2.7 50 | 3.3 53 | 3.5 39 | 2.6 
Miscellaneous-.- | 7| 2.9 8 | 3.3 5 | 2.1 712.5 8| 2.8 14| 49 
<A el rem 320 | 4.8 380 | 5.7 410 | 6.1 440 | 6.3 400 | 5.7 450 | 6.4 
































1 Rates of return for 1935, 1936, and 1937 based on investment values at the end of 1936; for 1938, 1939, and 1940, on 


values at the end of 1940. 
2 Included in manufacturing. 


In 1940 miscellaneous holdings totaled 
$545,000,000, about half of which repre- 
sented insurance companies. Invest- 
ments in commercial banking and in- 
stallment credit organizations were 
valued at $73,000,000, and the foreign 
interests of the motion-picture industry 
were placed at $68,000,000. 


Structural Analysis 


Approximately 87 percent of Ameri- 
can investments abroad was held by 
domestic corporations in the form of 
investments in foreign subsidiaries or 
affiliates,* 6 percent was represented by 
branches of domestic corporations, and 
remaining 7 percent was owned by do- 
mestic individuals as investments in 
stocks of foreign corporations, participa- 
tions in foreign partnerships, or as sole 
proprietorships. 

The average interest of the approxi- 
mately 2,000 American corporations that 
had direct investments in foreign coun- 
tries was $3,500,000. The reported in- 
vestment in each foreign unit averaged 
$1,400,000 in 1940, compared with $1,500,- 
000 in 1936. The larger foreign units 
were concentrated in the mining, pe- 
troleum, and public-utility industries. 
An analysis of the financial structure of 
American direct investments in foreign 
corporations revealed the following com- 
position: Common shares, 45 percent; 
surplus and surplus reserve accounts, 20 
percent; preferred shares, 5 percent; 
bonds, etc., 15 percent; and net inter- 
company accounts, 15 percent. 


Income From Direct 
Investments 


Income from direct investments forms 
a substantial credit item in the balance 
of international payments of the United 
States. In recent years it stood second 


’Companies incorporated in the United 
States for the sole purpose of conducting 
operations abroad were regarded as foreign 
corporations. 


only to merchandise exports among the 
trade and service items. In many cases 
these receipts are an important contri- 
bution to the incomes of the individual 
or corporate investors in the United 
States. However, the value of these in- 
vestments cannot be measured solely by 
the dividends and interest received there- 
from, since some of them provide mate- 
rials used by the parent companies in 
their domestic operations, such as the 
rubber plantations owned by the tire com- 
panies. Others provide materials needed 
by the domestic economy, such as sugar 
and, at the present time, copper; while 
still others extend the market for Amer- 
ican manufactured products by providing 
sales and service facilities in foreign 
countries. 

The estimates of income received in 
recent years, presented in table 2, are 
based on data collected by the Interna- 
tional Economics Unit, and, in addition 
to interest and dividends, include such in- 
tercompany payments as service charges 
and royalties. However, the major por- 
tion of these receipts—86 percent in the 
3-year period 1938—-40—consists of divi- 
dends on common stock, and a substan- 
tial part of the balance is interest on 
bonds and advances. 

The variation in rate of return from 
area to area can be explained largely in 
terms of the industries in which Amer- 
ican capital investments are concen- 
trated in each area, for, as will be seen 
from the second part of the table, there 
is a considerable difference in the earn- 
ing power of the various industrial 
groups. 


Profitable Investments 


Mining and petroleum investments 
have shown the highest rates of return 
during the 6-year period for which data 


4 The relation of the creditor position of the 
United States, reflected in the large net re- 
ceipts on interest and dividend account, to its 
continued active trade balance has been the 
subject of much economic discussion and will 
not be examined here. 
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are presented. The former may be ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that min- 
ing properties are frequently subjected 
to large annual depletion charges, which 
serve to reduce the book value of the 
properties without necessarily reducing 
the annual output of the mines. Pe- 
troleum operations, however, have been 
profitable, in spite of the fact that a 
significant portion of the investment is 
represented by properties not yet in a 
producing stage. Manufacturing in- 
vestments, concentrated largely in Can- 
ada, England, and Germany, have also 
provided substantial returns, although 
actual remittances of income from the 
last-named country, as well as from sev- 
eral others, had been negligible during 
the 2 or 3 years preceding the outbreak 
of the war. 

The receivership of Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co., Ltd., a major Canadian paper 
concern in which American interests are 
prominent, accounts in some measure 
for the low rate of return in that indus- 
try, while in agriculture the comparative 
unprofitability of Cuban sugar enter- 
prises is partially offset by returns from 
the more prosperous investments in fruit 
and rubber plantations. The low rate 
of return on public-utility investments 
is the result of a combination of factors, 
including overcapitalization, exchange 
controls, and rate regulation by public 
authorities. 


Earnings Not True Measure 


With respect to the distribution group, 
it is probable that the earnings of the 
foreign branches and subsidiaries are not 
a true measure of the income from export 
sales that are handled in this way. Since 
the total profit inures to the American 
parent company in any event, it is prob- 
able that the portion thereof allowed 
to the foreign subsidiary is determined 
by the parent company on the basis of 
relative tax and tariff liabilities, and 
similar factors. 

Although for balance-of-payments pur- 
poses, earnings remitted to the United 
States are the best measure of income 
from foreign investments, the total in- 
come of foreign subsidiaries and branches 
is the more important indicator of the 
remunerative character of these enter- 
prises. The importance of reinvested 
earnings as a factor in building up for- 
eign properties is indicated by the fact 
that in 1940 earned surplus was equal 
to approximately 10 percent of the total 
value, and 20 percent of the capital stock 
of all foreign companies for which a 
break-down of the capital structure was 
available. Since earned surplus is fre- 
quently capitalized by the payment of 
stock dividends, it is probable that rein- 
vested earnings actually represent a 
larger portion of the total investment 
than is indicated by the data. 


By-Country Basis 


Since 1938 attempts have been made 
to estimate income from direct invest- 
ments on a by-country basis. For a few 
countries, the data have been sufficient 
to, produce estimates believed to be rea- 
sohably accurate and, at the same time, 
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they do not indicate the amount of in- 
come received by any particular corpora- 
tion. These estimates are presented in 
the following table, again with the com- 
ment that the variation in rate of return 
is usually identified with the general 
level of profit of the industry in which 
American capital in each country is most 
heavily invested. (See table 3.) 

There is no definite relation between 
the amount of earnings and the portion 
thereof distributed. Apparently other 
factors—such as the outlook for invest- 
ments in general—determine the amount 
to be retained in the business. In most 
recent years, however, a sizable amount 
of earnings has been reinvested, so that 
direct investments have actually been 
more profitable than is indicated by the 
income received in this country. 


TABLE 3.—Jncome from American Direct 
Investments in Selected Countries, 
1938-40 














[Amounts in millions of dollars; rates in percent] 
| 
'1938 «=| «61939 | 1940 
— |— om = 
Country | & r= | g | 
igs 3 3 
o 2 | o @ So | @ 
= e|/8&]s Ais 
< =i<datgil @ < | & 
| | | 
| | 
Canada and New- | | 
foundland ! | 116 | 63 | 139] 7.6] 132| 7.2 
Cuba.__- 5) 27] 15) 27 14) 25 
Mexico... .___. 2331} 9.2/ 11] 3.1 14} 3.9 
Argentina... | 16/41] 13/34] 16] 4.1 
=a 9/3.8 6/25 8| 3.3 
— aenaneaies 31/7.5| 27165| 34] 8&2 
ee 15 18.3 |} 13 115.9] 14) 17.1 
Venezuela | 41 15.6] 22/84] 20] 7.6 
United Kingdom. 4/81) 46/85) 50| 92 
France __- 7/60] 6/51] 8] 68 
Philippine Islands. 10 11.0) 13 j14.3 | 13} 143 
! Excludes income from insurance investments. 
?Includes an extraordinary distribution, in partial 
liquidation, by a mining company. 


{Copies of the completed report, Economic 
Series No. 20, American Direct Investments 
Abroad—1940, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., Price 10 cents.] 





Trade Agreement Between Uru- 
guay and the United States 


(Continued from p. 10) 


creased. The two countries also under- 
take to facilitate trade in the operation 
of their customs administration, partic- 
ularly in the giving of notice with respect 
to customs changes. In order to reduce 
to a minimum the disturbance to com- 
merce resulting from measures of a sani- 
tary character, it is provided that, upon 
a request of either Government, a com- 
mittee of technical experts will be ap- 
pointed to study the basis for any quar- 
antine or similar measure, and to submit 
recommendations to the two Govern- 
ments. 


Mixed Commission 


The agreement also contains a pro- 
vision whereby consultation between the 
two Governments regarding all matters 
affecting the operation of the agreement 
is provided for through the medium of a 
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mixed commission consisting of repre. 
sentatives of each Government. 

When promulgated and brought into 
operation, the agreement is to remain in 
force for an initial period of 3 years 
unless terminated earlier in accordance 
with the provision earlier described, anq 
may be terminated at the end of that 
period or subsequently upon 6 months’ 
notice. 


[Detailed tabulations of the tariff conces- 
sions and assurances provided for by this 
agreement, showing the precise tariff clagsj. 
fications of the commodities involved, g 
comparison of the new and old rates of 
duty, where any change is contemplated, the 
percentage of reduction, and the value of 
the United States trade with Uruguay in each 
of the classifications affected, during the 
years 1939 and 1940, are available from the 
American Republics Unit or any fleld office 
of the Department of Commerce. | 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 


(F. C. S. D. 32) 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO COMMERCE 


CHAPTER 1—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
{Order No. 240] 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


COUNTRY OF DESTINATION OF EX- 
PORTS—PORT AND COUNTRY OF 
UNLADING OF EXPORTS BY 
VESSEL 


Section 30.11 is amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 30.11—Country of Destination of 
Exports—Port and Country of Unlading 
of Exports—(a) The place (city) and 
country of ultimate destination must be 
shown on the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion. If the country of ultimate destina- 
tion of the commodities exported is dif- 
ferent from that for which the vessel or 
car clears or departs, collectors will re- 
quire exporters and shippers or their 
agents to state in the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration as the country of ultimate 
declaration, the country to which the 
commodities are sold or destined for 
market. Special care should be taken 
to state the final destination of goods 
shipped through Canada to Europe and 
of goods shipped through Chile or Peru 
destined to Bolivia. 

(b) For shipments by vessel the for- 
eign port and country of unlading must 
be shown on the Shipper’s Export Decla- 
ration in addition to the country of ulti- 
mate destination. (R.S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 
Stat. 826; 5 U.S.C. 22, 601) 

Wayne C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
JULY 25, 1942. 


[F. R. Doc. 42~7130; Filed, July 25, 1942: 
12:23 p. m.] 





Brazil has registered all its civilian air 
pilots and may call them to active duty 
as members of the nation’s reserve aif 
force. 





Au, 
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U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 











Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, July 28, 1942: 


No, 390—General Export Licenses for 
Cord Tire Fabric Limited to Group C 
Countries. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective July 25, 
1942, cord tire fabric (Commerce Sched- 
we B No. 3020), now under general li- 
cense to group K countries, may be ex- 
ported under general license to group C 
countries only. 


On and after that date, therefore, an 
individual license will be necessary for 
all shipments of this fabric except to 
Canada (G-1), Great Britain and North- 
ern _Ireland (G-2), Newfoundland 
(G-47), Greenland (G-61), Iceland 
(G-62), and the U. S. S. R. (G-—7%6). 

These instructions do not apply to 
shipments which are, prior to July 285, 
1942, on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
ports of exit pursuant to orders for actual 
export. 


No. 391—Revision of Regulations Govern- 
ing Exports of Metal Drums and Con- 
tainers. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that the phrase “to 
all destinations” as used in their regula- 
tions governing exports of metal drums 
and containers (see Announcement No. 
368 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
June 27, 1942), should be changed to read 
“to countries 1 through 81.” This 
change should, therefore, be made in 
paragraphs b and c of the above-men- 
tioned announcement. 

This limits the general license privilege 
for containers filled with chemicals and 
petroleum products exported under in- 
dividual licenses issued prior to July 15, 
1942, to group K countries, instead of 
permitting shipments to all countries 
under general license. 


No. 392—Changes in Export Regulations 
for Platinum, Platinum Group Met- 
als, and Platinum Products. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective July 
24, 1942, all general licenses (now effec- 
tive for Group C countries), authorizing 
exports of jewelry and other articles of 
Platinum (Commerce Department 
Schedule B, No. 9620), will be revoked 
for all destinations other than Canada 
(G-1) and Newfoundland (G—47). 

Platinum group metals (Schedule B 
Nos. 6920 through 6929.98) and jewelry 
and other articles of platinum (Sched- 
ule B No. 9620) are added to the list of 
goods, announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Weekty for March 14, 1942 under No. 
219, which require an individual license 


for in-transit shipments except when go- 
ing under General License GIT-—A/A 
through the United States from one port 
of the British Empire to another (see 
paragraph 2 of Announcement No. 279) 
or from a point in Mexico in bond 
through the United States to another 
point in Mexico under General License 
GIT-B/B. 

These revocations of general licenses 
apply also to shipments valued at $25 or 
less, but the instructions do not apply 
to shipments which are, prior to July 24, 
1942, on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
ports of exit pursuant to actual orders 
for export. 


No. 393—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
36. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 36, which con- 
tains the following new items: 


I, Approved Applications Involving Exports 
to the Other American Republics. 


Hereafter, the following notice will accom- 
pany licenses granted for the exportation of 
articles and materials to the other American 
republics: 


“We are returning to you herewith your 
license application which has been approved 
by the Board of Economic Warfare. You 
have stated in your application that to the 
best of your knowledge no commission, fee, 
remuneration, or other benefit will accrue to 
any person whose name appears on the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals or 
to any agent, representative, or member of 
the immediate family of any such person by 
reason of the sale, purchase, or service con- 
nected with the exportation of this com- 
modity. Because of the representation by 
you on behalf of the consignee, you should 
notify him that any diversion to a person 
on the Proclaimed List will impair your abil- 
ity to obtain further licenses for him .. .” 


The suggested form letter from con- 
signor to consignee follows: 


Mr. JOHN Dog, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


We are pleased to inform you that we have 
received a license from the Board of Economic 
Warfare to export to you your order for the 
following material: To obtain 
this license we have made a representation on 
your behalf that no commission, fee, remu- 
neration, or other benefit will accrue to any 
person whose name appears on the Proclaimed 
List of Certain Blocked Nationals or to any 
agent, representative, or member of the im- 
mediate family of any such person by reason 
of sale, purchase, or service connected with 
the exportation of this commodity. We have 
further represented on your behalf that the 
goods licensed for export will not be diverted 
to any person named on the Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blocked Nationals. Any failure 
on your part to take all such precautions nec- 
essary to see that these representations are 
carried out will impair our ability to secure 
further material of any kind for you. 

Gs occnueictaewacasuas 


II. Applications for Freight Space to Other 
American Republics. 

1. Mailing of Applications—Applications 

for freight space should be mailed to the Of- 
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fice of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
2501 Que Street NW., Washington, D. C.; not 
to the War Shipping Administration. 

2. Notice of Tentative Freight Booking and 
ODT Unit Permit Number.—In order to clarify 
the procedure relating to use of the Notice of 
Tentative Freight Booking and ODT Unit 
Permit Number, Paragraph 808.7 of the regu- 
lations set forth in Bulletin No. 33 has been 
amended. After this notice has been for- 
warded to the person designated in the ap- 
plication, delivery of this document to the 
carrier and actual arrangements for ship- 
ment to the port of exit must follow regula- 
tions of the Office of Defense Transportation 
and War Shipping Administration. Where 
the merchandise is already at the port of 
exit, the Unit Permit will authorize delivery 
to the berth of the vessel on which freight is 
finally booked. 


The amended regulation is as follows: 


808.7. Notice of tentative freight booking 
and the Office of Defense Transportation Unit 
Permit Number permitting shipment to the 
port of exit (except when merchandise is 
already at such port, in which event the 
Unit Permit wiil authorize delivery thereof 
to the vessel’s berth) will be contained in 
the same document, which will be forwarded 
to the person designated in the application. 
The subsequent procedure for delivery of this 
document to the carrier and actual arrange- 
ments for shipment to port of exit shall be 
as prescribed in appropriate regulations of 
the Office of Defense Transportation or War 
Shipping Administration. 


III. Changes in Shipping Priority Ratings 














Assigned to Commodities Exportable 
under General License to Other American 
Republics. 
Shipping 
; priority 
_—- Commodity rating 
Old | New 
1766__......| Sirups and flavors for bever- | D C 
ages. 
1. .....1.1 BOS shooks, white, ponder- Cc B 
osa, and sugar pine. 
4141_____...]| Box shooks, southern pine._| C B 
4142 __. Box shooks, hemlock and Cc B 
spruce. 
4143 : Box shooks, gum. tices Cc B 
4149 ....| Box shooks, other_____- “4 -C B 
5375.98 Refractory cement (except- D B 
ing chromite refractories, 
but including plastic brick 
cement). 














VI. Changes in General Licenses. 























Depart-| General Li- 
ment cense 
of Group 
Com- 
—_ Effec- 
Commodity (Sched- Pee 
ule B ate of 
unless . change 
other- Old | New 
wise 
indi- 
cated) 
Citric acid - -| 8303.07; C 11, al July 28 
Cord tire fabric. 3020 | oe 2C| July 25 
Platinum jewelry and } 
other articles 3... 920 | © | 1, 47\ July 24 
Potassium _ bitartrate 
(cream of tartar) -..-. 8359.05) C | 1, 47| July 28 
Rochelle salts_-. ---- -| 8359. 39| nn 1, 47) July 18 
Tartaric acid... .....- 8302 | 1, 47| July 28 
Watches, with jewels._.| 9581 ‘ 1, 47) July 18 





1 Canada and Newfoundland. 

2? Canada, Great Britain and Northern pen New- 
foundland, Greenland, Iceland, and the U.S. S. R. 

8 This change applies also to shipments valued at $25 or 
less. 

Shipments of the above commodities, with the excep- 
tion of rochelle salts, which were on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the 
effective date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 
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VII. Paint Brushes. 


Separate license applications must be sub- 
mitted for paint brushes with bristles three 
inches or less in length and for brushes with 
longer bristles. This applies only to the paint 
brushes as specified by Department of Com- 
merce Schedule B No. 9825, and does not 
include industrial brushes. 


VIII. Soda Ash and Caustic Soda. 


Soda ash, Schedule B No. 8365, and caustic 
soda, Schedule B No. 8373, have been removed 
from the list of allocated materials. Certifi- 
cates of Necessity need no longer be sub- 
mitted with applications for the export of 
these products to destinations in the other 
American republics. 


X. Corrections—Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 8. 


The following corrections should be noted 
in Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 8: 

Page 40. In the first column, the ninth and 
tenth lines should read: “Bottling and bot- 
tle labeling machine parts.” 

Page 44. The note under “Medicinals” 
should refer to pages 76 and 77. 

Page 62. “Synthetic textiles, women’s and 
children’s hosiery, n. e. s., Schedule B No. 
3854.9,” are exportable under general license 
to Group K; the assigned shipping priority 
rating is C. 

Page 77. The first line of “Section F. Per- 
sonal Baggage” should read: “A general 
license has been issued permitting expor- 
tation to.” 

Page 84. In the fourth paragraph of the 
provisions relating to “Rubber and Rubber 
Manufactures,” delete “regardless of value,” 
and substitute “when the net value in a 
single shipment exceeds $1.00.” 

Page 89. In “Section C. Preparation of Ap- 
plication, paragraph a,” the list referred to 
is to be found on page 88 in section 5A, 
paragraph b. 


No. 394—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
37—Air Cargo Priorities on Export 
Shipments. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 37, as follows: 


Through arrangements with the Air Pri- 
ority Section, Air Transport Command, 
United States Army, effective July 22, 1942, 
exporters shall file with the Transportation 
Control Division, Office of Exports of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, Washington. 
D. C., applications for air priorities on all 
cargo, being exported by plane, whether such 
cargo is being exported under general or 
individual licenses, to: 


Argentina. French West Indies. 
Bahamas. Guatemala. 
Bermuda. Haiti. 

Bolivia. Honduras. 
Brazil. Jamaica. 

British Honduras. Leeward Islands. 
British Guiana. Mexico. 

Chile. Nicaragua. 
Colombia. Panama. 

Costa Rica. Paraguay. 

Cuba. Peru. 

Curacao. Surinam. 
Dominican Republic. Trinidad. 
Ecuador. Uruguay. 

El Salvador. Venezuela. 


French Guiana. Windw2:rd Islands 

The applications for such air cargo pri- 
orities should contain the following informa- 
tion, and may be submitted by telephone, 
wire, letter, or in person. 

1. Number, dimensions, 
items in shipment. 

2. Person in care of whom shipment can 
be located and address of location of ship- 
ment. 

3. Telephone number of person in care 
of whom shipment can be located. 

4. Name and address of consignor and 
consignee. 

5. Can shipment he divided? 

6. Brief statement setting forth why air 
priority is necessary. 


and weights of 
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7. Points between which priority is re- 
quested. 

8. Earliest time at which shipment will be 
available for air transportation. 

9. Latest arrival possible at destination. 

10. Name and authority of person request- 
ing the priority. 

11. Export license number (if license re- 
quired). 

Requests are to be addressed to the Trans- 
portation Control Division, Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Washington, 
D. C. (Telephone: DIstrict 2200, Extension 
1415). 

Exporters are requested not to, make ap- 
plication for air cargo priorities unless the 
movement by air is considered essential to the 
war program. 

In accordance with the provisions of Di- 
rective No. 4 issued by the Military Director 
of Civil Aviation, it is to be noted that: 

1. Actual reservations for air-cargo trans- 
portation will not be made but only cargo 
priorities will be established. Reservations or 
shipping arrangements must be made direct 
with the air carriers through the usual chan- 
nels. 

2. Priority for air cargo having been ap- 
proved, the air line shall be notified of such 
priority by the Air Priority Section, Air Trans- 
port Command, United States Army, or by 
the local air transport priority representative. 

3. Cargo with the same priority classifica- 
tion shall take precedence in the order that 
they are registered by the air line making the 
reservation. 

4. Priority cargo will not be displaced en 
route by other priority cargo of the same clas- 
sification but will be displaced by cargo of 
higher classification. When it becomes nec- 
essary to displace priority cargo, the air trans- 
port priority representative will designate the 
priority to be removed. 


No. 395—Revised Regulations for Certain 
Ship’s Stores, Supplies, Equipment, 
and Bunker Fuel. 


The Office of Exports has advised Col- 
lectors of Customs of revised regulations, 
effective July 22, 1942, for the exporta- 
tion of ship’s stores, supplies, equipment, 
and bunker fuel on departing freight or 
passenger vessels operating under the 
jurisdiction of countries other than those 
listed in paragraph 3 of Announcement 
No. 367 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
June 27, 1942. 

Copies of Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 38, containing full details, are avail- 
able from the Field Offices of the Board 
of Economic Warfare and of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


No. 396—Current 
No. 38. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 38, which con- 
tains the following new announcements: 


I. Applications for License to Export Com- 
modities for Resale Purposes. 

The Board of Economic Warfare, Office of 
Exports, has always recognized the need for 
authorizing exportations of those essential 
items which are distributed almost exclu- 
sively through the medium of resale. 

The acute shortage of strategic materials 
and the urgent necessity for restricting avail- 
able shipping space to the movement of 
commodities most vital to the country of 
destination make it imperative that licenses 
be confined to the most important uses only. 
Since the use cannot readily be shown in 
the case of items to be resold, it is suggested 
that applications for export licenses involv- 
ing such items as automotive repair parts, 
repair and replacement parts for machinery, 
medicinals, pharmaceuticals, and all other 
commodities of an equally important class 
which are to be exported for resale purposes 
include the following supplementary infor- 
mation: 


Controls Bulletin 
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1. A statement of the actual shipments of 
the commodity concerned to the particular 
consignee involved in the application— 

(a) during the year 1940, 

(b) during the year 1941, and 

(c) total shipments in 1942 plus the yp. 
used portion of outstanding licenses to date 
and, 
(d) total shipments involved in pending 
applications. 

2. An estimate, with such supporting state. 
ments from the consignee as may be avail. 
able, as to the status of the consignee’s 
existing stocks and the length of time such 
stocks will last. 

3. A statement of the reasons why such 
stocks are not considered excessive in the 
light of present conditions. 

(Questions (1) and (2) may be answereg 
in terms of quantity or value or both.) 

In the case of essential resale items, the 
above information is necessary to make a 
sound evaluation of applications. Applica. 
tions involving those articles and materials 
which cannot be classified as essential May 
also include the above information but must 
generally be rejected by the Office of Exports 
either because of the shortage of existin 
stocks in the United States or the shortage 
of available shipping space. 


II. Resubmission of Applications 
Without Action. 


When an application is “returned without 
action,” by the Office of Exports, it is not 
necessary to fill out a new application. The 
applicant may resubmit the same application, 
being sure to include all the copies required 
originally. 

This procedure should not be confused with 
that of “Appeal of Rejected Applications” 
which requires a complete new application, 
acknowledgment card, and covering letter 
setting forth the reasons justifying the 
appeal. 


Returned 


V. Unit Process Procedure for Export License 
Applications. 


A “Unit Process” procedure has been inau- 
gurated by the Board of Economic Warfare, 
Office of Exports, for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing situations which arise from the failure 
of exporters to obtain licenses for the expor- 
tation of certain commodities, without which 
other licensed commodities cannot be used. 
For example, if a motor-driven pump is to 
be exported, it is necessary to apply on sep- 
arate application forms for the motor, the 
pump, and the connecting belt. Should any 
one of the three applications be rejected, the 
other two licenses would be useless. 

The prerequisites for submitting applica- 
tions under the “Unit Process” plan are: 


1. All applications must specify the same 
consignee, ultimate consignee, and ultimate 
purchaser. 

2. All commodities must be intended for use 
together, the lack of any one rendering the 
others useless. 


Applications submitted under this “Unit 
Process” plan will be processed by the Office 
of Exports on an “all-or none” basis. If any 
one of the applications cannot be approved. 
each application will be marked “rejected.” 
If all are approved, each license will be given 
the same shipping priority rating. 

When such a group of applications is filed, 
all questions on each application must be 
completely answered. The exporter should 
firmly staple all applications to a legal binder 
or backing sheet and type on the top-edge 
flap the words “Unit Process.” A single ref- 
erence number and acknowledgment card 
should be used for each group of applications. 

Certain proposed combined shipments of 
diverse commodities may include one or more 
commodities which are exportable under gen- 
eral license. To insure issuance of a uniform 
shipping priority rating for all the commodi- 
ties involved in a proposed shipment under 
the “Unit Process” plan, applications should 
also be submitted for such “general license” 
commodities. 

Applications for freight space for the ship- 
ment of commodities licensed under this 
“Unit Process” should be made in accordance 
with the instructions set forth in Current 
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controls Bulletin No. 33 and subsequent 
pulletins. 


Appeal Procedure for Unit Process Applications 


If a group of applications is rejected, it is 
the privilege of the applicant to appeal. How- 
ever, his appeal must be an appeal for the 
entire group of applications. The appeal shall 
jnclude the following papers securely fastened 
together : 


(a) The group of rejected applications or 
notostatic copies thereof, 

(b) A complete new set of applications, 
each application in triplicate, covering the 
identical items for which licenses were origi- 
nally rejected, 

(c) An acknowledgment card, 

(d) A letter in duplicate setting forth the 
reasons Why the applicant believes the group 
of applications should be reconsidered, to- 
ether with additional factual information 
not preserited in the original application. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 4—Amendment No. 2 to General 
Imports Order M-63 as Amended 
June 2, 1942. 


On July 21, 1942, with effect at once, 
the War Production Board issued Amend- 
ment No. 2 to General Imports Order 
M-63 as amended June 2, 1942, by mak- 
ing a number of changes in lists I, I, 
and III, appended to that Order. 

Commerce 
Department 
Schedule A 
Number 
Added to list I: 
Silver in the following forms: 
Ores and base bullion, val- 


uable chiefly for silver 

Gs oc ce cccasnceen 6819.5 
Concentrates, valuable 

chiefly for silver content. (*) 
BuUIOn, THING. .nniccencne 6819.6 
ee: 6819.8 


Sweepings and scrap, in- 

cluding silver sulfides_.__ 6819.9 
Semiprocessed items, valu- 

able chiefly for silver con- 

| ER a ee ¢*) 
Compounds, mixtures, and 

salts, valuable chiefly for 


silver content__.......-. ? 838.982 
Added to list IT: 
Cottonseed hull fiber__...._-_-- (*) 
Goat and kid skin furs______-_-- 0711.4 


Mahogany, rough (not further 
manufactured than sawed)-_. 4202.1 
Mahogany, dressed (sawed and 


not further manufactured 

than planed, tongued and 

| | esr epee 4204.1 
MCS SD1ICUNGS....... ...22-24260 5561.7 


Added to list III: 
Agave carpet yarns, dyed or un- 


SS ES eee nee (+) 
Lamb and sheep fur___-__----- 0711.3 
| 226.03 
=f ers 1428.2, 2249.0 


Fatty acids and salts from ani- 
a ae (*) 
Hydrogenated or hardened oils 
and fats, vegetable or animal-_ 
Combinations and mixtures of 
animal, vegetable, or mineral 
oils, or any of them, with or 
without other substances, not 
specifically provided for__-_-_- 
Fatty acids, not specifically pro- 
vided for, derived from vege- 
table oils, animal or fish oils, 
animal fats and greases, not 
elsewhere specified: 
Linseed oil. --- 
Soybean oil ‘ oe 

Other not elsewhere speci- 

fied ; 226.24 


226.12 


-- 226.21 
226.23 





‘Not classified 
*Not separately classified 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Commerce 
Department 
Schedule A 
Number 
Added to list I1I—Cont. 


Salts derived from vegetable oilis, 
animal oils, fish oils, animal 
fats and greases, not elsewhere 
specified, or from fatty acids 
ey Ce ee ELE 

Fatty alcohols and fatty acids 
sulfated, not elsewhere spec- 
ified, and salts of fatty acids 
sulfated, not elsewhere spec- 
ified 226.28 

Vegetable soapstock._________- (*) 

Other vegetable oil foots_______ 2 

Tea, not specially provided for_ 1521.0 

Change from list I to list II: 


Balsa wood: 
BS toate ee et cee 4029.1 
Sawed boards, planks, deals, 
and sawed timber_______ 4118.0 


Change from list I to list III: 


Cottonseed oil fatty acids_____-_ 226.22 
Bo Ea re 2238.0 
of, a a EE 2234.0 
SUnRewel B00... ncn cn cwnennae 2240.0 
Wool (apparel, finer than 44’s). 

ah: Ce Gs Sn. ice ein 3521.0 

Change from list II to list III: 

PN iii cwcccanenmcwunies 2237.0 





Contributors 
Column 


Milton Abelson—Born in New York 
City, June 10, 1912. After receiving 
B. C. S. from New York University in 
1933 became reSearch assistant for the 
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Institute of International Finance and 
assisted in the preparation of the Insti- 
tute’s bulletins on finances and public 
debts of foreign countries. In the mean- 
time continued studies at New York Uni- 
versity and in 1934 received the degree 
of Master of Commercial Science. 
Entered the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce on August 19, 1935. 
As a member of the Finance Division and 
more recently of the International Eco- 
nomics Unit, aided in the prepara- 
tion of the Bureau’s studies on inter- 
national investments and balance of 
international payments. 

Jane D. Harding.—Born Chicago, Iil., 
B. A. degree, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Two years, Kings College, 
University of London, England. Grad- 
uate student Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Research assistant and 
bibliographer, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 1941, special student, University 
of Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico. Since 
February 1942, economic analyst for 
Latin America, American Republics Unit. 

Robert L. Sammons.—Born Cam- 
bridge, Minn., September 6, 1912. At- 
tended public schools in Westbrook, 
Minn.; State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. A. B. from George Washington 
University, 1940; at present candidate 
for M. A. in Economics at that University. 
Employment: Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, 1934-40; Department of Commerce 
since the latter date. Engaged in re- 
search in the field of international in- 
vestments and the balance of interna- 
tional payments. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 











Country | Date signed | Date effective 

} 
Nn Se a, cet | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
EE CR | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Tape eer | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
ASS RESUPEERS | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Rinks eae nein koe | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 

Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) _________. 


Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- | | 
lands (Netherlands in | 

Europe, Netherlands | 


India, Surinam, and | 

i ed Sian Cee te | Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland ___- saci | Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras___--- ----}| Dec. 18, 1935 Mar. 2, 1936 
| 





te SRE: Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
|” “EE Apr. 24,1 June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, | 
dependencies, and pro- | 
tectorates other than 





eerie May 6, 1936 Do. 
a PELE AA ES | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
0 SSS eee | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador..__....._...- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Coste Riea..............- | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia?_.._____. Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
2 RRS RAS Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ. | ! 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

—~ + i eee | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935).......... |....- a Do. 
_ eee ..| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Sana | Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba ny 

ERS Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada — piammmmaad 

agreement). .______._.__.. Dec. 30,1939 Jan. 1, 10946 
Canada (supplementary | } 

cpeementt. eid thsi | Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
ES a ae Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 194) 
Cu (supplementary | 

agreement)............. Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 4&, 1942 
RS = OE | May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay. ._- 


July 21, 1942 (?). 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

3 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 

8 Thirty days after exchange of instrument of ratification 
and proclamation. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForEIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the officia 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well) as the sum 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all fleld offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules ne pe of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 


| 
for submit- | 


Date of issu- | Date for oral 
I 


Country | resentation 
| ance of notice | ting written . 
statements | ° Views 
Sa OOO 
Chile.....| Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27. 1939 


Iceland_..| Nov. 17, 19414) Dec. 8, 1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 
Bolivia...| April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico...| April4,19425*) May 4, 1942 May 18, 1942 





‘ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

‘ Supplementary announcement, April 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4. 1942; eeead hearings, May 18, 1942. 

* Second supplementary announcement, April 21, 1942 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. ; 

Notg.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middie 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, ape 
listed as a service to businessmen. Pleas, 
note: The Department has no copies of pri. 
vate publications for distribution and gap. 
not be responsible for their content. Fo, 
private publications, write direct to the pup. 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
July 25, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which jg 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The July 25 issue 
contains these articles: 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
BRITISH RELIEF. 


FRENCH SHIPS AT ALEXANDRIA 
EGYPT. 


CANCELATION OF CONSULAR REp. 
RESENTATION BETWEEN FINLAND 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES. 


FIVE YEARS OF CHINESE RESIST- 
ANCE TO JAPANESE AGGRESSION, 


DEATH OF THE TURKISH PRIME 
MINISTER. 


PURCHASE OF MEXICAN SURPLUS 
ALCOHOL. 


RUBBER AGREEMENT 
LIVIA. 


DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT ORITZ OF 
ARGENTINA. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH BO- 
LIVIA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
BRAZILIAN PETROLEUM HEAD. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


Other Publication 


AMERICAN DIRECT INVESTMENTS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—1940. U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 1942. 
43 pp. Economic Series No. 20. Price, 
10 cents. The third comprehensive sur- 
vey of American direct investments 
abroad made by the Bureau since the in- 
itial undertaking in 1929. Principal sub- 
jects discussed include geographical dis- 
tribution of direct investments, industrial 
distribution and structural analysis, and 
income from direct investments. Iilus- 
trated throughout with tables and charts. 
For purposes of ready reference the prin- 
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cipal “by country” and “by industry” 
tables include comparative data for 1929 
and 1936, the respective dates of the pre- 
ceding studies. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 


1941 “PERU” YEARBOOK OF FOR- 
EIGN TRADE. Compafiia Peruana de 
Negocios Internacionales, S. A. 1942. 
509 pp. Price, $4.80. Describes the 
geography of Peru, its population, agri- 
cultural, mining and industrial produc- 
tion. The section on foreign trade in- 
cludes data on exports to and imports 
from American countries, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and duties collected during 
1940. Capital of banks and insurance 
companies is outlined. Information is 
included on movable securities, domestic 
commerce, public finance and legisla- 
tion. Lists Peruvian Consular Service in 
American countries; representative so- 
cieties and associations of commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture; banking institu- 
tions; and insurance companies. Con- 
cludes with a detailed list of exporters 
and importers. 

Available from: Compafiia Peruana de 
Negocios Internacionales, S. A., Lima, 
Peru. 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE. Edward 
Hallett Carr. 1942. 282 pp. Price, 
$2.50. Considers the economic deficien- 
cies Which caused the pre-war crisis and 
applies this analysis to post-war pros- 
pects. The author believes that we must 
turn our backs on nineteenth century 
liberalism, indifference, and the old love 
of national independence. A new kind 
of world will have to be created in which 
boundaries are of secondary importance, 
in which new loyalties of a kind quite 
antagonistic to nationalism are created 
and sustained. We must meet the re- 
quirements of peace in exactly the same 
serious and methodical way in which we 
meet the requirements of war. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OVERSEAS AMERICA—OUR TER- 
RITORIAL OUTPOSTS. Charles F. 
Reid. 1942. 96 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Describes the history, economic prob- 
lems, and political aspirations of the 
peoples of our territories. Points out 
some of the alternatives which lie before 
the United States in the government of 
its territories and outlying possessions, 
and ways that have been proposed fox 
establishing more satisfactory relations 
with them. 


Available from: The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 E. 38th St. New York, N. Y. 


BY PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA. Her- 
bert C. Lanks. 1942. 205 pp. Illus. 
Price, $5. Reports the first journey by 
automobile in one sustained tour from 
the Caribbean to the Straits of Magel- 
lan. Covering more than 13,000 miles, 
the author and his companion visited 
the capital of every South American re- 
public with the exception of Paraguay. 
Describes the mountain scenery, the fer- 
tile valleys, the people, curious vegeta- 
tion, and animal life. Gves interesting 
sidelights about the people of South 
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America, emphasizes the significance of 
South American industries and cultures, 
of changing economic conditions along 
the great road which is gradually bring- 
ing civilization within reach of remote 
districts. Agricultural and mining 
products, once without outlets, are 
growing in importance as the road car- 
ries increased trade to the cities and 
the continent. Profusely illustrated 
with over 80 photographs taken by Mr. 
Lanks. 

Available from: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 


GERMAN MAN POWER: THE CRU- 
CIAL FACTOR. Fritz Sternberg. 1942. 
44 pp. Price, 25 cents. Describes Ger- 
man armament production and man- 
power before and since the Russian 
campaign began and discusses the out- 
look for 1942-43. 

Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 





Nazis Looting Netherlands 


Further German penetration in Hol- 
land’s banking is indicated by an an- 
nouncement that 4,000,000 guilders ($2,- 
160,000) of the capital of the Netherlands 
Foreign Bank have been “taken over” by 
the Deutsche Luftfahrt Bank of Berlin. 
According to a cable from London, this 
announcement was made in a recent 
meeting of the Netherlands Foreign 
Bank. A new board was simultaneously 
elected. It consists of one Dutchman 
only—a Nazi—and several Germans. 


More Steel and Wire Products 
for India 


A large steel and wire-products com- 
pany in India has increased production 
and added equipment during the past 
year, according to the British press, and 
is now manufacturing a variety of items 
that were formerly imported. A new 
galvanizing plant is being built, and it 
is believed that this, together with addi- 
tional barbed-wire machines which were 
recently installed, will enable the com- 
pany to meet growing demands for wire. 


Reich Tightens Rationing 


All food, even fruit and berries, is now 
rationed in Germany, says the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Stockholm “Tidnin- 
gen.” Under an order which came into 
force on July 1 it is forbidden to convert 
malting barley into beer, according to 
dependable reports. 


Rotenone Root Survey Started 


A program to encourage the increased 
production in the Amazon Valley of high- 
grade rotenone-bearing roots has been 
undertaken by the Governments of Bra- 
zil and the United States. First step is 
a preliminary survey of wild rotenone- 
plant resources of the valley—now being 
made by agricultural scientists of the two 
countries. 
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Indian Jute for Amazon Valley? 


Efforts to establish the cultivation of 
Indian jute in the Amazon Valley are 
now meeting with success, according to 
advices from Brazil. No other known 
fiber is quite equal to jute for the bag- 
ging, sacking, and baling material 
needed in the cotton industry of the 
United States and in the coffee industry 
of the American Republics. 

The great plain extending along both 
sides of the Amazon River, periodically 
flooded by heavy rains, should lend itself 
to the cultivation of this fiber, says the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


Paraguay Substituting Cotton 
for Jute Bags 


Because of the growing shortage and 
increasing price of jute bags, the Gov- 
ernment of Paraguay has initiated a pro- 
gram aimed at the complete substitution 
of cotton for jute bags, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Not only will the program remedy the 
existing shortage of jute bags but it will 
aid substantially in assuring an addi- 
tional outlet for Paraguay’s increasing 
cotton crop. 
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